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-CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, 24th March 


FINE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


_ the property of 
The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT ALLENDALE 
COLONEL SIR TUFTON BEAMISH, M.C., M.P. 
LORD ROGER MANNERS 


and others 


Portrait of Sultan Soliman I the Great 283 x 24 inches TITIAN 


Illustrated Catalogues (10 plates) 5s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


Signac Port en Bessin 1883 
184 x 25% inches 


Agents for: 

Armitage 

Bacon 

Chadwick 

Oskar Kokoschka 

Henry Moore 

Pasmore 

Rebeyrolle 

Sutherland 

The Estate of Jackson Pollock 
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Marlborough Fine Art Limited we py 


39 Old Bond Street London W1 Hyde Park 6195-6 


Cables Bondarto 


A selection of paintings by Signac and Dufy 


from our fine collection of 


nineteenth and twentieth century masters 


Dufy Scene de Rue 
18% X 23} inches 


Dufy La Moisson 
12% X 16 inches 


Exhibition March — April 


Dufy L’Atelier du Peintre 
184 x 21} inches 


Signac Le Port de Marseille 
28% x 36} inches 


Paul Rebeyrolle — Recent Work 
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From a notable private Petia colleeiions recently aquired a C sisal Piaure Galleries: 624 Madison Agena New York 22, N.Y. 


COLOUR PLATES 
BUNRATTY CASTLE, FROM THE SOUTH EAST: THE NORTH SOLAR, OR THE EARL’S PRIVATE APARTMENT: AND 
THE GREAT VAULTED HALL OR MAIN GUARD OF THE CASTLE . . . a 7A 
TUMPWORK CASKET (TOP), AHASUERUS SEATED IN A TENT, WITH HAMAN AND ESTHER bee. oS) 
From the Judge Irwin Untermyer Collection 
FIRST PERIOD WORCESTER CAUDLE CUP AND SAUCER, AND LAMBETH DELFTWARE FECUNDITY DISH, WITH 


THE ARMS OF THE BRODERERS’ COMPANY, DATED 1661 . . « « 425 
In the possession of Messrs. Tilley & Company (Antiques) Ltd., 2 Symonds ‘Street, Sleane Sere Tondote S. W. ‘ 
THE MAURICE CHALOM GALLERY AT 17 PLACE VENDOMB, PARIS;s 000-0) cutie Glen eee 
PUBLISHER 


THE CONNOISSEUR is published eight times a year, in January, March, April, May, June, September, November and Potion by the National 
Magazine Company Ltd., 28 and 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, England. Editorial and a ae 17 New Burlington Place, London, W.1. 
Business and Advertising Manager—V. F. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


Advertising Director for the U. fet = . .«  «  Boleslaw Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Telephone Eldorado $-7395. 
American Editor ri » «  « Malcolm Vaughan, §72 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Circulation Office . . . . .  .  . The Connoisseur, 250 West 5sth Street, New York 19, N.Y. Telephone Plaza 7-5020. 


CIRCULATION INFORMATION 


Single copy price: $2.00 per copy in the United States. Subscription prices: United States and possessions, and Canada, $13.50 for one year, $22.50 for two 
years. All other countries, $16.50 for one year, $28.50 for two years. Single copies may be obtained by sending your order, with remittance, to the New York 
Circulation Office. Subscription orders should be sent to the New York Circulation Office. Notify THE CONNOISSEUR, Subscription Dept., 250 
West ssth Street, New York 19, N.Y., of any change of address, and give the old address as well as the new, with postal zone number, if any. Early 
consideration will be given to MSS. accompanied by suitable photographs. Although due care is taken, the proprietors do not accept responsibility for Mss. 
or photographs, which must be submitted at the owner’s risk. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Printed in Great Britain. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 19th April, of 


FINE ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PAINTINGS 


J. R. COZENS Castel Gandolfo, Lake of Albano 14} x 203 inches 
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JAMES POLLARD The Last Run of the Newcastle to Edinburgh Royal Mail coach 16% x 26} inches 


Illustrated Catalogue (12 plates) 6s. Od. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES : SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-289} Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 
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Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Monday, 24th April and following day, of 


THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
EUROPEAN PORCELAIN (Part IT) 


the property of : 
the late OTTO and MAGDALENA BLOHM, of Hamburg and Caracas 


A group of Chelsea scent bottles and bonbonniéres; also a Chelsea needlecase, 5} inches (centre). 
Illustrated Catalogue (48 plates, 4 in colour) £2. Plain Catalogue 2/6 Post free. 
SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 


Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, New York 


HARVEY & GORE 


LTD. 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


An exceptionally fine early George I Silver Coffee pot. London 1715. 
Probably by Joseph Ward. Capacity over | pint. Height 84 inches. 


eee ty * Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. yA ge 


Messrs. Coutts & Co. Probate, Insurance 
Strand and Division 


DM.GoCP 


LONDON MANHEIM NEW YORK 


69 Upper Berkeley Street Di Bes 2 yi 46 East 57th Street 
Portman Square, W.1 ws ane. s 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lid. ew York 22, -Y. 


Cables: Vivantique, London and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America Cables: Vivantique, New York 


Please Note 


CHANGE OF 
LONDON 
ADDRESS 


69 Upper 
Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square, 

W.1 


A RARE SET OF ELEMENTS IN BOW PORCELAIN 
Very fine modelling and colour is shown in these 4 figures representing ‘Air’, ‘Fire’, ‘Water’ and 
‘Earth’ (the latter marked with the Anchor and Dagger in red). On high rococo bases they stand 
approximately 11 inches high and are circa 1765. 


THE 
HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY» 


Finest Examples of Old Masters 
ae also : | 
XIX—XX century French Paintings 


20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, LONDON, S.W.l 


Telenlioge: GROsvenor 1923 
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HL. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 
pa wa) 6) 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 
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LOUIS XV-XVI PARQUETRY TABLE 
height 2 ft. 3 in., width 1 ft. 4 in., depth 12 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lid. 


TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


MARC CHAGALL JACQUES VILLON 
FABLES DE LA FONTAINE LES BUCOLIQUES DE VIRGILE = 
Original etchings hand Original lithographs on es a 
painted over by the Artist. papier Japon nacré with one @ ad 
Example No. 83/85. suite in black and one in ee 
Signed by the Artist. colours. Each lithograph é. 
| of both suites signed by 

the Artist. 

Example No. XIX/XXIV. 
GEORGE BRAQUE PABLO PICASSO 
THEOGONIE LE CHEF-D’OEUVRE INCONNU 
Original etchings on Unique edition illustrated 
papier d’Auvergne. throughout with original 
Signed by the Artist. hand coloured crayon 
Example No. 86/150. drawings by the Artist and 
And separate original specially bound by LS 
etching of cover. Creuzevault. : ~ 
Signed BT G. Braque. : ae 


30 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 0795 
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? : An attractive Epergne standing only 13” high. 
___ By T. Powell, London. George III. 1765. Weight 115.25 ozs. 


69 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON WI - Telephone: HYDe Park 6767 
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BY APPO!INTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


Two early Chinese pottery figures found in a tomb in Northern China. 


T‘ang period A.D. 618-906. Height 7 inches. 


OTTERY figures of the T‘ang dynasty are distinguished by the insistence of the makers on naturalistic 

representation. In this respect they bear little or no resemblance to contemporary and earlier stone sculp- 
tures; these are usually intended to serve a religious purpose and as such are fashioned in a more enduring 
material than those made for the tomb. Furthermore the funerary models are essentially domestic in nature and 
expression ; their purpose is to represent in material form persons, animals and objects, familiar to the departed 
during his life-time, and suitable to accompany his material soul during its terrestrial journeyings. Thus we find 
tombs furnished with unmounted horses intended, presumably, to represent the late owner’s favourite mount, 
processions of equestrians—his personal retinue—dancing girls and household orchestras, and, in the case of one 
who was probably a farmer, models of his farm outbuildings and animals. 


The lively little ladies in our illustration are seemingly engaged in some useful household duties. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: Chineceram Wesdo, London Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 
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The Tower of London (32 x 51 inches) 
Cables: 


Myrso «= «30 BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 __ prawings,tondon 
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om MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 LH 
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te 7X? RRA PS cee Soe, Ss ne 
A Sheraton writing table with a pullout . 
writing flap enclosed by a tambour cover. 
Tel: BELgravia 3080 ro) 179/180 SLOANE SL Reale Swick 


HAIM 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


FINE OLD ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK RUG 
6 x 6 feet 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


FOUR GEORGE III CANDLESTICKS 
by JOHN SCHOFIELD, London 1779, weight 75 ounces, 
and a pair of contemporary Old Sheffield Plate Branches 
by MATTHEW BOULTON. 


26 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 


XV 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvayults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Set of four 
Antique Silver cast Candlesticks 
Date 1765 


Made by Ebenezer Coker 
of London 


Re ete eh ae sh sh he ae ht he a an a ae he ae hn ake ate ateake 


Weight 72 oz. 12 dwt. 


Our large and varied collection of 

Antique Silver and Old Sheffield 

Plate is always open to inspection 
in our Showrooms 
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ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Satinwood Pembroke table 
lovely faded colour 
45 inches across 


1208 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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Oil, 22 X 25 RAIMONDS STAPRANS 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE GROSVENOR SQUARE LONDON W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


California Still Life 


MARCH 1I5-—APRIL | 


OIL PAINTINGS BY i ADRANS 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE U.S.A. 


MAXWELL 


Mpa tod - 551 Sutter Struct San Francisco 2- Gupild P5NI9S 


ESTABLISHED 1940 


“Oxpprick, fair Suckler of my Youth...” Who said this, of Schweppshire’s Uni- 
versity town? Oldbrick lies at the heart of what is now a thriving industrial centre, 
and if there are few angles from which a general impression can be gained, a good 
telescopic photograph such as this is perfectly possible from the radar station on - 
Bore’s Hill. Notice that Oldbrick has its traffic problem, especially where Corny 
and Squeeze debouch onto the High (sometimes affectionately known as the Posi- 
tively Stinking). But above the old colleges display the charm of the local stone, 
which weathers so effectively that it does not always actually stand up—the 
famous facades of “The Sides’ are now permanently supported by scaffolding, 
though this is of a Gothic type. The problem of the new science block of All 
Keys (pronounced Caius) College of Explanation (an I.C.Y. Group foundation) 
has been solved by a building in Extravert Waterpipe, beautifully re-interpreting, 
in contemporary terms, the gargoyle theme of the deflection of running water. 

The camera caught the tower of Old Cyril on a morning in May Week (really 
June) when, pleasing link, the carols are sung by the last living choristers of an 
ancestral University, not, now, at dawn, but after elevenses. Famous in Oldbrick 
literature is its river, never quite wide enough for rowing, but always preserving 
its bank, traditionally set aside for those who, by a system of tests, are allowed 
to walk about in rowing clothes. 

Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK) D2 O70 


que furniture 
and European 


orks of Art 


Pair of unglazed pottery figures of 
Warriors in coat-of-mail, holding shields 


ornamented with Tao‘tieh masks, decor- 
ated in buff pigment. Height 20 inches. * 
Wei Dynasty, A.D. 386-557. CY l I ) 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


112 Mount Street 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2868 LONDON, Wot Cables: BARGRO, London 
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Fine quality Sheraton mahogany writing desk with tambour shutter. 4 feet wide 


HARRODS 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON swiI Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 
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Winifred Williams (Antiques) 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE 780 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


Meissen 


Arare and interesting Bowl, 
the interior painted with five 
coloured ‘chinoiserie’ figures 


Diameter 64 inches 


Circa 1745 


Crossed swords mark 


Perfect 


Colour films 
on request 
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A small Mantelpiece supported on Irish Green 
marble Columns, from Muntham Court, Sussex. 
5 ft. 10 in. overall. 


Pratt XS Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


MELTON COURT 
7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Kensington 8501 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


Pratt and Burgess have a large collection of mantelpieces 
of the eighteenth century periods, in carved marble and 
wood, suitable for the smaller town or country house. 


XXI 


fits 


; 48 Rue de Comedie a Ks : gen e 
oo PARIS" 
: : 41 East ses Street : a : es : : “4 
NEW YORK SSN ra 
Bronze Vase: Han Period - 2 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


1708 1724 1728 1693 
John Sutton Geo, Wickes Sarah Parr PR in Cypher 


Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 
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HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


An unusual English 18th Century 

mahogany kneehole library desk of 

fine quality and mellow colour, with 

original handles. The breakfront with 

doors enclosing shelves and flanked 
by drawers. 


Width 5 ft. 2 in. Depth 3 ft. 4 in. 
Height 2 ft. 8 in. 


44/s2 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


THE SECOND 
MIDLAND: ANTIQUES 2242 


Patron The Right Honourable the Lord Leigh 


Tuesday April 25th 
to Saturday April 29th 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. each day 
Admission 3/6d. 
including Handbook 
N 


All exhibits pre-1860 
Furniture pre-1830 
Every piece for Sale 
Stands replenished Daily 


>. 
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RALPH COX 


Og / 
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THE CLOCK VENDOR 

Tole Telephone 
Height 14 inches 22463 
Early 19th Century 


G. Ne DAW NAM 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
A fine gilt oval mirror in the manner of 


James Goodison (1727-1767) with orig- 
inal gilding and boldly carved decoration 
measuring 4 ft. x 2 ft. 9 in. 


Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF Private residence 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 


DENYS WREY Ltp. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


REQUIRED 


Nineteenth Century seal in 
the shape of gilt wheel with 
seals round it in coloured 
stones, handle also of stone 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE WORKS OF ART 


as shown in illustration 


EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES Mirs: Sophia Viahe 


Lista, 44, 1° 
Madrid 


Spain 


Please send 
photograph 
| if possible 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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BERENDT ANTIQUES LIMITED 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association | 
67 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: FIROART, PHONE, LONDON Telephone : Mayrair 0929 


Dimensions: _ : is rv Louis XV ormolu and Meissen porcelain 
15 inches high, 103 inches wide at base, au eomman tee Clock with striking movement by 
74 inches deep at base. . _——,s BENOIST GERARD 4 PARIS. 


y oy * 


The Meissen figures and animals modelled by J. J. Kaendler. The ormolu stamped with the ‘Crowned C Poingon’. : 
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SYDNEY L. MOSS 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


One of a Pair of fine Chinese porcelain Ginger 

Jars, decorated with rare Court Game subjects 

in the Famille Verte palette. K‘ang Hsi Period. 
Overall height 11 inches. In perfect state. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BROTON Si BERKELEY SOU 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


AUN OE 1. OF USERS |S Basal 2 met) mele mae 
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A fine faded mahogany Sofa Table. 
Length, full extent 4 ft. 10 in. 
Length with leaves closed 3 ft. 1 in. 
Depth 2 ft. 2 in. 

Original handles. Circa 1795. 


A pair of fine quality white marble 
and ormolu urns. Circa 1795. 
Height 13 inches, 
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AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT the Younger 
Panel 244 « 1634 inches. Signed 


INCLUDED IN THE FORTHCOMING SPRING EXHIBITION 
APRIL 13th - MAY 6th 


OF THE 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


36 Sackville Street LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 7883 


Fine quality 

18th Century three- 
pillar Mahogany 
Dining Table, 


beautifully figured to 
of faded colour, with 


two leaves 


FULLY EXTENDED . . [50m 
WIDTH- . . « oa eee 


CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD.) 


282 NORTH END ROAD 
FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 


Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


* Please note: We close every Saturday at | p.m. 


pia. amp (late - 
mt 


+ .) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
7 TO H.M, QUEEN 
’ ELIZABETH THE 

QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare English ond. Ontinentale cllver. Mintalures 


% 


A George I plain Teapot by Thos. Tearle, London 1726. 


An Example from our Collection of Early English Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. “) ih 
2 ‘° ° 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


LONDON 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 


S.W.1 
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KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


NEW YORK PARIS 


INaY 222) phe 


THE 


House of Perez 


Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


e 


FINE OLD DAGESTAN PRAYER RUG 
Size 5 feet x 4 feet. Ref. No. 50273 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Telegrams: CARPEREZET 


Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 


114 HENRIETTA PLACE 


LONDON, W.1 


17th Century Spanish enamelled Gold Pendant with 
the Virgin in blue and white robes, Set with Crystals. 
(Actual size 8 cm. * 5 cm.) 


26 MUSEUM STREET Tel: MUSeum 0401 
LONDON, W.C.1 Closed all day Saturday 


Pair German parcel-gilt silver beakers 
Stralsund, c. 1600 
54 inches high 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
Hl. F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE LATE 
TO Hi.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH QUEEN MARY 
THE QUEEN MOTHER FINE ART DEALERS 
FINE ART DEALERS 


Portrait of Frances, Marchioness of Granby 


oil painting by 
ALLAN RAMSAY 
1713-1784 
canvas size 29 < 24 inches 


Wearing a yellow-green embroidered dress with a train and brown 
fur collar and white lace cuff, also a pearl necklace and white bow. 


From the Collection of Colonel W. D. B. Thompson, pso., Mc., TD., DL. 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


320 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


rONDoN ®. Je SHRUBS@ORE =) ae 
W.C.1 rn New York City 


HOLborn 2712 : Plaza 3-8920 
New York Antique & Art Dealers Association 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


George II Cake Basket 1749 

Makers: PETER ARCHAMBO 

(apprentice to Paul Lamerie) 
and PETER MEURE 


154 inches wide 
Weight 85 oz. 6 dwt. 


Our varied stock is 

always of interest 

to the discriminating 
buyer 


London Showroom one minute 
from the British Museum 


SPECIALISTS IN 


ENGLISH : HENRY SPENCER 


AND : 2 eee apes ee 
| Fae CSUN eee 
CONTINENTAL ESTABLISHED 1840 
CERAMICS Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., P.A.I. 
Dp Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
OF THE H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


18th CENTURY L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.IJ. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.1. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 


EASTERN 
PRINCE of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
by 
J. J. KAENDLER Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 
MEISSEN 
ike 20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 
7% inches high Telephone: 531-2 
4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 
Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 
91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 
156 om : Telephone: 3347-8 
BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON S.W.3 
ae oral (ties) ft. VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


5272 & 3793 
Members of The British Antique Dealers Assn. 
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An exceptionally fine Chippendale double sided mahogany desk. 
5 feet wide x 4 feet deep. 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE BOOKCASES 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 
SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES IN STOCK 


XXXV 


Two views of a magnificent 
Greco-Roman porphyry figure. 
Overall height of figure 7 inches. 


Carved cannel coal bust of Henry VIII. 
English, early sixteenth century; in fine state. 
Height 14 x 10 inches wide 
(height includes the wooden socle) 

(A bust like this is in the British Museum) 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN ™ 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Paddington 3051 


6. Joho 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES 


ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 
A Coula Prayer Rug. Turkish circa 1700. Size 5 ft. 11 in. * 4 ft. 3 in. 


N. BLOOM & SON LED tosos sO  rnoxes ns: i587 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


Ae AMR RB PRES + 8 


GEORGE Ill 
SOUP TUREEN 
1764 by WILLIAM CAFE 
Capacity 2 quarts ~ 
_ size 16 inches wide 
_ weight 108 ounces 
Peter pS 


XXXVI 


THE FINEST EARLY OAK 
COLLECTION FURNITURE, 
OF ANTIQUE ANTIQUE BRASS 
PEWTER CHANDELIERS 
IN THE = =o 7 ae . , ae AND FENDERS 
COUNTRY (CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ALWAYS IN 

STOCK 


142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Tel: Kensington 7370 


ay aS 


8 DAVIES STREET 
BERKELEY SQUARE | 
LONDON W.1 


A small ormolu 
mounted Louis XVI 
Secrétaire of olive- 
wood, tulipwood and 

kingwood. 


Depth 13 inches, 
height 50 inches, 
width 28 inches. 


STAMPED P. PIONIEZ 
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WOULD BE PLEASED 
TO PURCHASE 
PIECES SIMILAR 


TO THOSE ILLUSTRATED 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


PARIS. 
253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 
Tél; Opéra 32.29 


BRUXELLES, 1 


44, BD DE WATERLOO 


Tél: 72.09.79 
11.28.67 


ZURICH, 1 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
Tel: 25 17 48 


Mathieu 
Guiette 
Compard 
Degottex 
Dangelo 
Corbero 
Viola 

A. Pomodoro 
(. Pomodoro 


In the front line of contemporary art 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


XXXVII 


—— 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


4 Ue , ee = ener MEO i oe Sy ug 


‘te 


hei ea 


William III Monteith Bowl by Thomas Boulton, Dublin 1701-2. Ornamented 
with vertical concave flutes, movable rim, the border of which is moulded and 
scalloped, applied Mask swing-handles, the Bowl rests on a gadroon concave 
foot. Perfect Hall-Marks. Height 9 inches, diameter 12 inches, weight 89 ounces. 


ALT TTY 


ee 


Set of George II Candelabra and Candlesticks, by John Hamilton and Robert Calderwood, Dublin 1736-7. 

Cast, fluted and engraved, they are of exceptional quality and beauty, and have been on Loan Exhibition to 

the National Museum, Dublin. Height of Candelabra 16 inches, width of branches 13 inches, height of 
Candlesticks 10 inches, weight 192 ounces. 


from the Collection of 


LOUIS WINE LI. 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


Established 1840 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


Six Showrooms of Antique 


Dealers’ Association Ltd. Furniture and Silver 


Members of The British Antique B | G G S 
of 


ESTABLISHED 1866 MAIDE NHEAD Open all day on Saturdays 


Fine pair of Hepplewhite commodes of serpentine outline, very finely decorated in various woods with “‘marbleized”’ wood tops. Circa 1770. 
Formerly in the collection of Lord Leverhulme. Height 2 ft. 11 in., width 3 ft. 10 in., max. depth 1 ft. 114 in. 
One of the commodes is fitted with drawers, the other with shelves. 


26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE tet. « ings) 223, 963-964 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON | 
co aie ‘DAVID BLACK & SONS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 
Antique English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 


in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 


* We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 


Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 


Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Fine Diamond Pendant Watch, pierced diamond cover | Telegraphic Address: Telephone: 
mounted in a semi-circular panel with diamond set winder. “DAVIBLACK, LONDON” HYDE PARK 3851 
9 flower and leafage drops, supported by twin diamond 
flower chains, fleur-de-lys top. All platinum mounted. | and 
( Photo actual size.) (FORMERLY The Property of H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL.) | MR. BERNARD BLACK 
1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
59/61 WIGMORE STREET) CONDONE Wal Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9-2171 


Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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The Engagement Ring 
by 
LEON Y ESCOSURA, 1872 


Panel: 153 x 20+ inches (39. x 51 cm.) 
SEP 


Framed: 20 x 25 inches (51 x 63 cm.) 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHltehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY. LONDON 


XLI 


J-L. FORAIN La Loge de la danseuse 
watercolour I7 x 112 inches 


THE REID GALLERY 


* 


Watercolours, pastels and drawings 


by 
19th and 20th Century French artists 


March 16th— April 15th 


* 


2346 © RRS ee cee 
LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: Regent 6961 


WALTER EXNER’S magnificent study 


HIROSHIGE 


Hiroshige’s fame rests largely upon his remarkable 
skill as a landscapist. It is impossible to estimate 
with accuracy the number of designs he made for 
woodcuts; it is believed that over 8,000 were 
printed. Of those that survived, some are well 
known in Europe, but many of the 45 colour 
designs illustrated in this magnificent book are now 
made generally available for the first time. Hiro- 
shige’s world-famous series are well represented, 
with plates from the Six Tamagawa, Fifty-three 
Stages of the Tokaido, Eight Famous Views of Omi, 
and many others. 

With his concise and informative text Walter 
Exner provides an essential accompaniment to the 
plates, with details of the artist’s life and a survey of 
the Tokugawa period. There are, too, some lively 
extracts from Hiroshige’s own diary. Dr. Werner 
Speiser, Professor of Far Eastern Art at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, has written an eel ie 
this valuable record of Hiroshige’s work. 


HE 
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A small Regency cabinet 
in maple: original 

brass grilles; 

2 ft. 4 in. wide 

6 ft. 5 in. high. 


408/410 
LEEDS ROAD 


BRADFORD, 3 


TEL. 23223 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


Pair of Candlesticks, 
height 8} inches, engraved 
monogram. 

DATE: William and Mary 1694 


Tankard and Cover, 
height 6} inches. 

DATE: William and Mary 1690 
MAKER: I.S. (Jackson 

2nd edition page 142) 


Garrard & Co. maintain one of the most interesting collections of antique 
silver, jewellery, and clocks in London. The connoisseur will find much to 


interest him at ‘‘112’’. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 


XLII 


OUEEN* ViiGl ORAS sl Ribas 


Antiques, Furniture 


and Works of Art 
PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNlghtsbridge 
0646-8 


‘Happy and kumfi 
I shall be 
Gander & White 
him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, $.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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SYDENHAM 


A Fine George III Soup Tureen, 1811 
by PAUL STORR 


Diameter 11 inches 


Weight 187 ounces 


Established 1790 


Telephone: 53724 


READING, BERKS. 


DUITS 


IE Be 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


6. DUKES Ripe 
JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 
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The CONTENTS of the 
MAY, 1961, issue of 
The Connoisseur 


will include the following articles — 


The Connoisseurship of the Mount Trust 
Collection of Chinese Art 


It is one thing to amass works of Chinese art—another 
to collect them with discrimination, taste and restraint. 
These virtues have made this what many consider the 
finest small collection in Britain. It is described by 
Peter C. Swann, of the Oxford University School of 
Oriental Studies. 


A 4 4, 4 4 4 te be be hn hy hey hey ten te te te th, ther. thr, th, tee, then, hrs, te, Arm, en. hr de Abr, 


A Clodion Discovery 


An exquisite and previously unrecorded terracotta 
relief in the Viezzoli Collection, Genoa, illustrates 
Clodion’s style at a vital time in his career. The details 
are told by Andreina Griseri, Italian art historian and a 
regular contributor to the annual (November) Italian 
number of The Connoisseur. 


English Architectural Drawings in Some 
American Collections 


Resulting from his recent visit to America, John Harris, 
of the Department of Drawings, The Royal Institute 
of British Architects, London, reveals for the first time 
the extent of some of the important eighteenth century 
architectural drawings in the collections at the Metro- 
politan and Cooper Union Museums, the Avery 
Architectural Library and the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 


Bowden Park, Wiltshire 


Until recent years the Bowden Park that James Wyatt 
built in 1796 had lapsed into bad repair—until Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Scott acquired it in 1954, and, in restoring 
it, made Bowden a model of convenient, logical 
planning. The article is by Ralph Edwards, author of 
The Dictionary of English Furniture, Georgian Cabinet 
Makers, et alia, lately Keeper of the Department of 
Woodwork, the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Museums of Europe—2 


Cologne has no fewer than ten museums. The 
Connoisseur has selected the Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
which is housed in the Eigelsteintorburg, one of the 
mediaeval gateways to the city, because of the clever 
way in which its art objects are displayed. 


Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 

Alec Clifton-Taylor, art historian and lecturer, des- 
cribes and illustrates his choice of modern painting and 
sculpture for an enlightened Education Authority 
(Leicestershire). 


Including, also, a number of other articles, and regular 
features such as International Saleroom, The 
Connoisseur in America, etc. 
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Wine Glasses with 
coloured twist Stems. 
English c. 1765 


We also have in stock 
a fine Selection of 
other 18th Century 

Drinking Vessels 


Tel: Pad. 0154 2ou=ae Harrow Road, London, W.2 Cables: Churglas, London 


re . 
By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen Manufacturers Of Silver Polishes J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd. 


iV 


Ana 
O). ile 


| Bic, Uae a af 
YOUR FINE ANTIQUES 
DESERVE GODDARD’S CARE 


Goddard’s Cabinet Makers Wax, perfected by England’s leading 
specialists in the care of fine antiques, is the most effective polish 
you could wish for. Its rich beeswax content actually feeds 
woods and leathers which helps prevent drying and cracking... 


H I é K L E N ap O N & PH I 1 2) P S . shines to a beautiful deep lustre. And it’s freshly scented with 


lavender or lemon verbena, has no unpleasant ‘polish odor’ at all. 


90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 J. GODDARD & SONS Ltd. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. LEICESTER 2 ENGLAND 


U.S.A. OFFICE: 299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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The Expression of Individuality 


Fitted furniture provides the ideal expression of personality 
in the home, and Built-in Furniture Limited are specialists in the 


design and execution of such requirements. 


In every scheme, elegantly tailored furniture, incorporating every 
special feature the owner desires, becomes possible through 
skilled design and meticulous craftsmanship. 

A folder giving fuller details of this service 


is available on request. 


The Company is also pleased to contract for complete home décor, including soft furnishings 


jpeeereeed furniture limited 


Wigmore House, 116 Wigmore Street, London W.1. Telephone: WELbeck 6849/6840 


Showrooms at Wigmore Street and at 461 Finchley Road, N.W.3. Telephone: HAMpstead 1827 


XLVI 


Husband and Wife by WILLIAM DOBSON (1610-46). Canvas 30$ X 25% inches. In carved frames 364 X 324 inches 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


for the Home and Export Markets 
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26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Tele: Hyde Park 5744 


WWingatee Johnston ltd 


Established 1815 
Head office: 
g1-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at: LIVERPOOL = MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL - ETC. 
Packers - Shippers - Insurers 
Custombrokers - Travel Agents 
XLVIII 


. By Appointment _ 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Jewellers ~ 


LTD. 


; 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


: ‘ A FINE ENGLISH GEORGE II GOLD BOX, 
the lid superbly chased with a mythological scene, | 
bearing the initials of the maker, Henry Miller. 

London 1750-51 


AW. REDE eee 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 B R O AD WAY WORCS. 


The finest selection of 17th—18th century Furniture in the West of England 


TUDOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, open weekdays, Sundays by appointment 
Our showrooms comprise many rooms carefully arranged with fine furniture of all periods, each piece chosen 
for quality and colour. For the collector there are outstanding examples, and for those wishing to furnish 
inexpensively but with good quality, we can offer the best selection and most comprehensive choice. 


129-131 Promenade Knockhundred House 
GH EC TEEIN Past and at MIDHURST. (W. Sussex) 
Telephone: 2509 Telephone: 133 


Grosvenor Gallery 


Antique Sil 
15 Davies Street London W.1 q ahaa HARRY 
Tel: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 


Modern 
British 
French 
Italian 
Masters 85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 
Open Daily 10.00 - 6.00 Saturday 9.30 - 1.00 e 


Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 
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BERT CROWTHER 


| Only Address: 
SYON LODGE, BUSCH CORNER, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 


Telephone: ISLEWORTH 7978/9 


The finely carved chimneypiece and a small part of the carved panelled 
dado taken from Rosehaugh House, Avoch, Ross-shire. The whole 
of this room complete with the carved pine Ionic pilasters, is in stock 
except for one of the superb doorways which was recently acquired 
from me by the Victoria and Albert Museum and can now be seen in 


.room number 58. 


See Tribute to the British Antique Dealer—18 
(page 73) 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTS ° PANELLED ROOMS~ - WORKS OF ART 


MANTELPIECES + WROUGHT IRONWORK + ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


I wish to purchase old mantelpieces and garden ornaments 


| GEORGE Il 
Silver gilt Warwick Vase on Stand, by 
PAUL STORR 
Vendon'1a20" ae 


240 ounces 
height 174 inches 


oar 
cL, 


I. FREEMAN & SON 


LIMITED 


LONDON | NEW YORK 


18 Leather Lane E.C.1 12 East 52nd Street 
Holborn 4633 , Plaza 9-6900 


Collections or single items purchased 


DUY EEN@ 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SCULP PURE PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TABES Thies 


GOTHIC . RENAISSANCE ‘ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Christchild, terracotta, polychromed, Workshop Turkish (Isnik) Jug, polychrome on Monk of the Cistercian Order, from the altar 
of Desiderio, Florence, late XV Century, ex coll. blue background, XVI Century. frontal, Cloister of Poblet, Southern French, 2nd half 
Dworzak, Czechoslovakia Height 84 inches of the XIV Century, alabaster. Height 104 inches 


a eal 


EDWARD ie LU BIN 17 East 64th Street, ae YORK ie INEYE 


WORKS OF ART University 1-3649 Cables: ARTWORKS 


Ivory with coat-of-arms of the Bavarian Gothic polychromed Ivory Casket, Ivory Group, Hercules and the Nemean Lion, 
Electors, by the Zick family, Nurnberg, French, early XV Century. German (probably Nurnberg), XVII Century. 
circa 1630. Height 10 inches Length 7 inches Height 6} inches 


SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
‘SAVONNERIE 
-NEEDLEPOINT 


The photographs show just a portion of our large 
and varied stock, which includes furniture, Georgian 
silver, old Sheffield, chinaware, lamps, barometers, 
fireplace equipment, and decorative accessories. 
Doughty Birds and Hand-made Silver Julep Cups are 
a specialty. 

The ‘latch-string’ on our front door is always out, 
and we welcome a visit from you, whenever you 


are travelling in this part of the country. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 


Nineteenth Century Savonnerie, 3 x 4 metres, 
Louis XV décor, cream ground with pale blue 


medallion and polychrome decoration 


ATAN 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 
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: BeeeNpATE FURNITURE 
BRITISH XVIII CENTURY PAINTINGS 
OBJECTS OF ART - DECORATIONS -« RUGS 
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Belonging to the Estate of the Late 


LILLIAN S. WHITMARSH 


New York — Sold by Order of the Executors 


Fine English furniture of the XVIII century includes Outstanding among the paintings are Mrs. Turner of 
Queen Anne and Early Georgian walnut armchairs, Clint, Gen. Charles Vernon, Edward, ninth Duke of 
writing tables, bookcases, chests of drawers, also Somerset and Miss Popham, all by Reynolds; Mrs. 


yh several wing armchairs and other pieces. A Chippen- John Williams of Gweryllt, and Portrait of a Lady in 
dale marquetry bombé commode, richly mounted in White, by Lawrence; The Stirling Family, an import- 
ormolu, and a Chippendale marquetry serpentine ant conversation piece (56 x 34 inches), by Beechey; 
commode, also mounted in ormolu, both from the portraits of A Young Boy and A Young Girl from the 
Lord Leverhulme collection, are among the import- Glen Coats collection, by Morland; Venice, Grand 
ant examples in the sale; also 'some Hepplewhite Canal and The Doge’s Palace by Marieschi; and other 
furniture and Georgian and Adam wall mirrors. A works by Zoffany, Russell, Cotes and Roslin. 
small group of French furniture includes fauteuils, The sale also offers Meissen and Chelsea porcelains; 
bergéres, and a secrétaire a abattant by Pierre Macret Chinese single-color and decorated porcelains, jades 
(M.E. 1758); and among the decorations are a pair of and Oriental rugs. 


superb rock crystal chandeliers. 
Valuable Georgian silver features a gilded silver 
toilet service by Francis Herne and Nicholas Butty, 


u we & 
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1760; candlesticks, covered cups, porringers, a On View from 
monteith bowl, a hot-water kettle on stand, and . 
other table ware. A pr Wh he 


Illustrated Catalogue $2 


re Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, SW1 

Paris: PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 

Zurich: EMIL HARTMAN, Limmatstrasse 28 5 or apply direct 

PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc _ Cable: PARKGAL 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Venus et L? Amour 
by 
FRANCOIS DE TROY 
1645~1730 
584 X 45% inches 


LeEAST c7th SLRERIAINE Wer ORK 
Ne 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 55Tx ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


(Texas Rep.: Ellouise Abbott, 503 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas) 


We have recently produced 
examples of fine French furniture. 
This Louis XVI armchair is 
meticulously carved in fine detail, 
exemplifying the work of 
master 18th century craftsmen. 


Old Masters 


Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


THE CONNOISSEUR, April, 1961 ts LVI 


From imported panelled walls to antique 
I | \ bibelots, French & Company provides 
complete rooms of authentic distinction. 
Whatever you seek, be 
D e . Pp H it an entire room, a sin- : 
gle objet d’art or a cre- : 


ative decorating idea. French & Company is eminently 
qualified to fulfill your quest. 


FRENCH & COMPANY Inc. 


NEnnnn nner aa LAR SSES 
MADISON AVENUE AT 76TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 
members. The 1961 edition of the booklet, giving the names and addresses of 
over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of art who are 
members of the Association, will be published shortly. Copies price 5/- ~ 
each post free ($1 in the U.S.A.) will be forwarded on application to the 


Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers Association 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 
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AN IMPORTANT SILVER CUP WITH COVER 
By PAUL DEDAMERIE*——— 1717 
HEIGHT — 10 INCHES 


SPINK & SON LTD. 
EST. 1772 
3, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Cables: SPINK, LONDON Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


A CHARLES II SILVER TANKARD 
London, date 1661. Maker’s mark R.F. Height 5} inches. Weight 23.70 ounces — 


TRIBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 18 
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This boldly and finely carved wood doorway, of date c. 1740, has been acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum from Mr. Bert 

Crowther of Isleworth, Middlesex. As can be seen, the cresting is carved in bold relief with swags of flowers and a female mask 

issuing from a sun-ray ornament, with a continuous design of acanthus scrolls to the frieze, which is flanked by bold relief figures 
of winged cupids from which issue other decorative motifs. It is 10 ft. high, 7 ft. 6 in. wide. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 


FACING 
(Above). From the south east, as seen across the O’Garney River which is 
tidal. Throughout the Middle Ages and until the end of the eighteenth 
century Bunratty stood on an island and was only approachable by a track 
from Six-Mile-Bridge. Its position commanded all the mediaeval traffic 
by water to Limerick, the gateway to the south-west of Ireland. The keep 
is the finest of its class in Ireland. 


(Below left). The north solar, or the Earl’s private apartment. This is one 
of a range of bedroom, great solar, and Chapel above the north end of the 
Great Hall. Solar and Chapel have a communicating hatch, through which 
occupants of the former could see Mass being celebrated or receive Com- 
munion. The Tudor screen consists of plank panelling. The polychromed 
group of the Virgin and Child is fifteenth century. 


(Below right). The great vaulted hall (48 ft. high) looking towards the 
dais and high table. The oak roof has been copied from a fifteenth-century 
example at Dunsoghly Castle, Co. Dublin. In the centre the smoke from 
the fire escaped through a louver in the roof similar to that at Penshurst. 
It has its own chapel, buttery and kitchen, and staircases to the upper floors 
ascend from it. 


RIGHT 

From the south. The rooms at the top of the south towers and the room 
above the arch, which is early fifteenth century, were added in the second 
half of the reign of Queen Elizabeth I in the time of the ‘Great Earl’ 
of Thomond. 


Photography: A. F. Kersting 


L. G. G. Ramsey 


A medieval Irish castle assumes 


its former splendour 


BUNRALTLTY RESTORED 


‘le HOSE most prolific builders of private, fortified strong- 
holds, kings and feudal lords, were not only conscious of 
selecting sites of strategic importance but, whether they intended 
it or not, scores of their castles have certainly achieved perpetuity. 
This was never achieved by the mound-castle, or timber con- 
structed palisade, that Duke William’s men demolished by fire at 
Dol and Rennes in the Bayeux Tapestry. In fact, most of the 
castles which the Conqueror hastily erected as a means of sub- 
jugating the English were temporary constructions. His castle at 
York was ordered in the summer of 1068 and was finished and 
garrisoned with 500 men before the winter. Another structure 
was completed in eight days. 

To be an attraction to visitors today a castle must have meaning. 
However beautifully situated or maintained, a roofless ruin has 
none of the attraction of a mediaeval building which has been 
carefully restored and made to live again for the architectural and 
educational instruction and interest of all who visit it. 

Restoration of such a building is an engaging but costly exercise 


in mediaevalism. Yet it has been carried out with conspicuous 
success in Ireland—at Bunratty Castle, Co. Clare. It was bought 
some seven years ago as a ruin by Viscount Gort. Thereafter, in 
collaboration with the Irish Government’s Office of Public 
Works, and Mr. Percy Le Clerc the Inspector of National Monu- 
ments in particular, Lord Gort has since taken the wholly worth- 
while project of recreating and restoring Bunratty a good deal 
further than Lord Curzon ever did at Bodiam. Here, at Bunratty, 
which is now an Irish National Monument, is the first castle in 
Britain or Ireland to be restored to its original fifteenth- sixteenth- 
century condition without making further additions. In this, and 
especially in the ‘re-furnishing’ of this great feudal home, the 
Irish authorities have also been fortunate in having the help and 
scholarly advice of Mr. John Hunt, one of the best known 
mediaevalists in Europe and now honorary Curator of the 
castle. Bunratty in this jet age of 196r is, in fact, a tribute to all 
concerned—although much work still requires to be done—and 
in the first year that it was opened 30,000 visitors went to see it. 

continued on page 78 
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(Above). From this south tower can be seen the meandering 
O’Garney River, the wide reaches of the Shannon with, 
across the river, the grim silhouette of Carrigogunnell 
Castle, and the Kerry Mountains beyond. 


(Left). Standing in the ‘Main Guard’, the furnishings of which 
are mainly sixteenth century, is this carved oak ‘History of 
St. Hubert’, Rhenish, late fifteenth-century: at left during his 
vision, at right as Bishop of Liége. 


(Facing). The high table in the Great Hall of the Earls of 
Thomond, with furnishings of the period of Bunratty’s 
heyday. The tapestries are sixteenth century and the plaster 
decoration above the window of the time of the ‘Great 
Earl’, who beautified the castle in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The stained glass is from Lord Gort’s collection and is mainly 
sixteenth century. 
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(Below). Bunratty Castle as it looked when acquired by 
Lord Gort and before restoration. 


Here, too, the Irish are shrewd in matters of tourism. Shannon 
International Airport is four miles away, and it is made easy for 
any air traveller with time to spare to visit a castle whose first 
chronicled history reaches back to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

The fourth and present castle was built in 1440 (about 100 years 
after the destruction of de Rokeby’s short-lived stronghold) by 
Maccon MacSioda Macconmara, Chief of Clann Cuilein, and 
completed by his son, Sean Finn, who died in 1467. Bunratty 
remained in their hands until about 1500 when, either through 
marriage or by conquest, it became the property of the O’Briens, 
the famous family who owned many castles in Thomond. On the 
accession of Donach O’Brien, the ‘Great Earl’, extensive changes 
were made to the structure of the castle. Later, during the great 
Rebellion which began in 1641, Bunratty was the chief seat of 
Barnaby, the 6th Earl, and in 1646 Parliamentary forces occupied 
it; Admiral Penn, father of the founder of Pennsylvania, being 
the defender of the castle at the time. After a fierce siege by the 
Irish Confederates Penn surrendered and sailed away with his 
ships to Kinsale. The O’Briens never again occupied the castle, 
and no further military or other incidents disturbed its peace. 

Bunratty, occupying a strategic position for 1,000 years and 
once an important town, has slumbered for a time. Now it is 
again assuming a new importance, showing to Ireland’s friends 
from the Western World and Europe a glimpse of the history 
that has made Ireland what she is. 
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ABOVE 
The ‘Main Guard’, the living room of the Earls retainers. 
Doors lead to the dungeons and captain’s quarters. 


FACING 

(Above). Part of the Chapel, which has a finely-decorated 
late sixteenth-century ceiling. The centre of the triptych is 
Antwerp School and the wings Swabian, late fifteenth 
century, as is also the carved wood and polychromed figure 
of St. Sebastian. The rare iron-bound coffer is thirteenth- 
century and can be compared with a similar example (from 
Herford, Westphalia) in the Berlin-Dahlem Museum. 


(Below). The Chapel is also decorated with bunches of grapes, 
emblematic of the Holy Eucharist. To the right of the altar: 
an aumbry which held the Chalice and Communion vessels, 
and a fine fifteenth-century piscina with quatrefoil basin. The 
altar cross is Irish, late fifteenth century, the chalice, paten 
and oak lectern of the same period. 
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English and other Needlework ‘Tapestries 
and ‘Textiles IN THE IRWIN UNTERMYER ase teeta 


Ae E appearance of Volume IV (Messrs. Thames & Hudson, 
London, £9 9s. od.) of the Catalogue of Judge Unter- 
myer’s Collection is a major event. Here is an unrivalled series of 
needlework pictures built up from almost every collection dis- 
persed during the last forty years. 

The great value of the catalogue lies in its introduction and text 
by Dr. Yvonne Hackenbroch, and it concludes with a devastat- 
ingly complete bibliography of every exhibition and known 
magazine article on English embroidery. Dr. Hackenbroch, 
continuing the studies in the Needle and Bobbin Club of New 
York Bulletin, analyses the designs and traces the sources of the 
pictures. But first, to identify some patterns on small items of 
costume, coifs, forehead cloths, gloves and even a pair of 
Georgian shoes, she tantalises us by reproducing drawings from 
Thomas Trevelyon’ s commonplace book (1608) (in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington), which still awaits publication. 

In the valance (No. 1), probably the earliest of the pictures, we 
meet something controversial. The embroidery i is in tent stitch 
on canvas, ae figures in rather exotic French costumes based 
on lost engravings or designs by some Flemish artist, perhaps 
Philip Galle. The Spanish devastation of the Low Countries 
drove many artists from Antwerp to London in Queen Elizabeth 
I’s time, and one group of them may have been busy designing 
and even embroidering biblical scenes, stories from Ovid and 
other classical sources. 

Whether a stranger would have dared to draw the Virgin 
Queen as a child at Hatfield (No. 1) with Katherine Parr and 
Roger Ascham, at a time when painting her portrait almost 
required a licence, is very doubtful, but the grouping of the 
figures does not quite fit the story of the child Achilles disguised 
as a girl taken by his mother Thetis to be brought up among the 
daughte rs of Lycomedes, or of Mordecai presenting Esther to join 
the maidens from whom Ahasuerus would choose Vashti’s 
successor. 

The cushion cover (No. 2) though not pictorial is interesting 
as being an embroidered version of a knotted Turkey work 
design, and dated r6or. 
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Another group of embroidered pictures about which much has 
been said and no final decision reached is that of the portraits of 
Charles I. Dr. Hackenbroch has traced to a rare engraving by 
Edward Bower (1649) the design (Figure 99, Plate 65) of an em- 
broidery which is to be dated by its style and stitches. They seem 
those of a well-known group of embroidered “Vandyke’ minia- 
tures of Charles I. But there is another clue. If H. Hayes, who 
signed this embroidered picture of the King, turns out to be a 
London craftsman of the reign of George II, the whole group will 
be securely dated. 

Esther and Ahasuerus (No. 5) are from the top of the needle- 
work casket formerly in the Percival Griffiths Collection. The 
colours are startlingly fresh because the casket has always been 
kept in its original leather case. At the base of one of its trays is 
the printed inscription sold by John Overton at the White Horse 
(in Guiltspur Street without Newgate). This proves that 


John Overton, well known as the publisher of engraved designs, 


also sold the Esther series, and, when they had been embroidered, 
mounted them up for customers such as Hannah Smith whose 
note about the ‘cabinet’ she finished in 1656 is still shown with 
it in the Whitworth Institute, Manchester. 

The padded work on these cabinets has been studied since the 
Victoria and Albert Museum catalogue appeared in 1937, and the 
term stumpwork, once thought modern, has been traced back to 
a phrase ‘embroidery on the stamp’ in an eighteenth-century 
dictionary. The term may yet be found to be earlier than this. 

The details from a valance (No. 3) show Scottish design 
with heraldic animals at the foot of trees, to be compared 
with applied work hangings from Linlithgow Palace in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. The arms of Sir Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy as a Baronet and his wife Juliana 
Campbell of Loudoun give a date 1631-40 for this valance. (The 


- Connoisseur, Vol. CKXXIX, 1957, pp. 196-200.) 


Among its eighteenth century furniture the Untermyer Col- 
lection possesses outstanding examples with embroidery: a 
Fulham wool work fire-screen with a parrot (Figure 151); the 
Irish tapestry portrait of George II, 1731, by John Van Beaver 
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‘X (facing page) Panel, 21 x 66 in., Education of 
Princess Elizabeth (?), on canvas in coloured wool 
and silk, tent stitch with details in raised satin stitch. 
Colours: shades of beige, brown, green, blue, red. 
English, last quarter of the sixteenth century. 


2 (right). Cushion, 18 x 19 in., signed and dated 
N W 1601, on canvas in coloured silk and wool, 
braided and cross stitches. Colours: on navy blue 
ground some black, shades of yellow, green, blue. 
English, 1601. 


3 (below). Two details froma Valance: the arms of 
Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy (1577-1640) and 
his wife Dame Juliana Campbell of Loudoun 
Castle, and initials SCC/DIC. On canvas in 
coloured wool and unbleached linen thread and 
cross stitch. Colours: shades of beige, red, green, 
blue. Scottish, first half of the seventeenth century. 
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(originally illustrated in The Connoisseur, September, 1959, not 
February as stated); and the intriguing ‘French Entertainment’ 
by Frances Wood (Figure 160). The latter, Dr. Hackenbroch 
ascribes to a lost engraving by Philippe Mercier; the embroidery 
is in reverse and all the people are acting left-handedly. The two 
latest English pictures in the collection are a copy of F. Wheatley’s 
mezzotint “Cherry Ripe’ (Figure 161) and Rebekah Baron’s 
portrayal of Kew Palace from the lawn (Figure 162). 

The foreign section, though much less numerous, has some 
notable embroideries, including the French table carpet with the 
story of Gombaut and Macée (No. 4) almost as fine as the Brad- 
ford table carpet at South Kensington, with which (and with 
No. 1) it may be compared in order to distinguish the national 
styles. Another fine table carpet (Figure 173) was ordered by 
Mademoiselle Damoiselle Le Francg in 1606 and finished for 
some civic group in the City of Douai in 1611. In the borders are 
richly dressed ladies from “Assiduity’ holding a broom, to ‘sis 
queen of Egypt’. Its heraldry would be worth studying. 

In the Swiss section there is “Christ in the Garden’, dated 1569, 
St. Gall work (Figure 223), and biblical valances from Ziirich in 
yet another style of embroidery (Figure 222). 
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In the presentation of the catalogue there is, regrettably, a 
good deal to criticise. Every piece of embroidery is illustrated but 
instead of having its own number, there is an annoying marginal 
reference which is easily confused with the Plates and the intro- 
duction. The text entries also need titles to identify the pictures. 
The tone of the colour plates apart from some reprinted from 
Vol. Ill, is far from satisfactory. Many of them cannot have been 
matched with the originals even by artificial light. The “Musical 
Garden Party’ (Figure 81) from the Holt Collection would have 
been illustrated here if the reproduction had been anything 
approaching Plate 36 in the Lansdowne House Exhibition Cata- 
logue (1929). Mr. Graham Reynolds’ recent catalogue of 
Constable’s paintings shows what good colour reproductions can 
be made in England today. 

However, taken all in all, the Untermyer Catalogue will be 
of the utmost use, indeed indispensable, to the student of English 
embroidery, and its appearance should remind the Victoria and 


Albert Museum that a catalogue on this scale, of tapestries and 


embroideries at Hardwick Hall, is very badly needed and would 
be a most attractive volume. Perhaps Dr. Hackenbroch might be 
invited to write the text for it.—J.L.N. 


4 (facing page). Detail of a Table Cover, with scenes from the story of Gombaut and Macée. 
On canvas in coloured silk and wool in tent stitch, the design adapted from a series of anony- 
mous engravings, Les Amours de Gombaut et Macée, published by Jean le Clerc, Paris, about 1585. 


5 (below). Stumpwork Casket (top), 8} 15} x 11} in., Ahasuerus seated ina tent, with Haman 
and Esther. On white satin in coloured silk, silk pile, gold thread and purl, seed pearls and 
isinglass; satin and long-and-short stitches, French knots, semi-detached needlepoint and 
buttonhole fillings, darned silk pile, laid and couched work over padded and raised details of 
design; the whole in its original brown leather case with stamped gold design. Printed on the 
base of one of the interior fitments is: sold by John Overton at the White Horse. English, third 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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Wie considering the plate existing at Knole, Sevenoaks, 
today, it is necessary to refer briefly to the earlier occupants 
of this great Kent house. Having been a private dwelling, an 
archiepiscopal palace, and a royal residence, Knole was given by 
Queen Elizabeth I to her cousin, Thomas Sackville, in June, 1566. 
As it was already let and’sub-let actual possession was not gained 
until 1603, soon after the queen’s death. As Sackville had served 
Elizabeth for nigh on forty-five years it is not surprising to find 
that his own death occurred but five years later. There is, unfort- 
unately, no inventory of the plate he brought with him to Knole, 
but judging by the long lists of jewels and plate in his Will of 165 
pages, it is obvious that his wealth and possessions were enormous 
—so great in fact that if we want to get some idea of what his 
be-jewelled cups, standing-cups, standing-salts, mazers, cups of 
assay, drinking vessels and ecclesiastical plate were like we can 
most profitably study the 1574 inventory of Elizabeth I (Edited 
and annotated by A. J. Collins, British Museum, 1955). 

Yet by a strange irony of fate Sackville was instrumental in 
incurring the most disastrous loss to England of some of the finest 
pieces of Tudor plate included in this inventory. In May, 1604, as 
High Treasurer of England, the Earl of Dorset (as Sackville had 
now been created) was commissioned by James I to arrange a 
peace with Spain. Together with four other members he gave to 
the Spanish commissioners no less than 290 oz. of gold vessels 
including the priceless Royal Gold Cup of England and France. 
After many vicissitudes it was acquired by the British Museum for 
£8,000. Today, it is said to be worth over £100,000. The even 
more famous Jane Seymour basin and ewer, together with 29,000 
oz. of gilt plate accounted for a further loss of forty of the finest 
pieces of Tudor treasure. 

Thomas’s eldest son Robert (1561-1609), the 2nd Earl of Dorset, 
provides us with no further information on the plate he inherited. 
But Robert’s second son, Richard (1588-1624), the 3rd Earl of 
Dorset, calls for a brief notice. So far, the fortunes of the Sack- 
villes had been increasing, but now, in Richard, we come to a man 
who by a life of gambling, dissipation and unbounded extrava- 
gance, not only wasted a large proportion of his forefathers’ 
patrimony, but left debts to the tune of £60,000. In under ten 
years he had sold estates for over £80,000 to meet his expenses, 


1. Silver 13 in. high flagon, 1638-9, by RS over a heart. It is 
inscribed F. Cranfeild, Countis of Dorsett, her guift to ye 
Church of 7 Oaks. Reproduced by courtesy of the Rector 
and Churchwardens of St. Nicholas Church, Sevenoaks. 
Photograph by George P. King, Sevenoaks. 


but how much plate was also disposed of we cannot say: nor do 
we know if any belonging to his unhappy wife, Lady Anne 
lifford, had been taken as well. However, in his Will he left her 
ry silver vessels weighing 1,160 oz., six silver candlesticks 
hing 128 oz., and three silver basins and ewers. The remainder 

e plate went to his brother Edward, the 4th Earl (1589/90- 


1652). 
: Tt was a sadly depleted Knole to which Edward succeeded. Not 
only were the estates greatly decreased, but those which remained 
were loaded with debts, and in 1628 the total income from Knole 
and Sevenoaks was only £100 18 6. For the next twenty-six years 
the debts were gradually paid off, but here again it is not known 
how much plate was sacrificed. As a staunch Royalist Edward was 
led into very great expenses, and his fidelity to the King is said to 
have cost him £40,000. On sth June, 1644, Dorset was assessed at 
£5,000 and as he had not paid by 12th July his estates and goods 
were ordered to be seized and inventoried. On roth February, 
1645, an inventory of goods at Dorset House was made, but as 
-this has not been discovered we do not know if the seized goods 


included plate. In 1642 all arms found at Knole had been seized, | 


and Cromwell’s Committee of Sequestration for Kent used Knole 
as their headquarters. Sales of furniture and effects were held in 
1645, the money so obtained being used for the garrison at Dover 
Castle. As to what jewels or plate were taken we have no record. 
But considering the huge debts which were gradually being paid 
off, the political expenses of Edward as a Royalist leader and the 
ravages of the Roundheads, the loss of plate must have been very 
considerable. 


Edward’s eldest son, Richard, was born at Dorset House, like 
his father, in 1622 and married Lady Frances Cranfield, daughter 
of Lionel Cranfield, 1st Earl of Middlesex. She brought him 
considerable wealth and in 1674 became her father’s sole heiress. 
The actual date of the marriage is unknown, but probably took 
place early in 1637. Possibly connected with this marriage is a fine 
silver flagon (No. 1) of 1638-9 still in St. Nicholas Church, Seven- 
oaks, presented by Lady Frances and engraved with the Sackville 
arms impaling Cranfield. It bears the inscription: F. Cranfeild, 
Countis of Dorsett, her guift to ye Church of 7 Oaks. But as Richard 
did not become Earl of Dorset until 1652 it seems clear that the 
inscription was added later: unless the gift had been made after 
that date. 
The interesting point is that the flagon appears to be the earliest 
"extant piece of plate connected with Knole. It is nearly 13 in. high 
and 7% in. at the base, made by a craftsman with the mark RS over 
a heart, whose work is to be found in several city churches and 
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By the late Dr. N. M. Penzer, F.S.A. 


elsewhere.? In his History of the Sackville Family (Vol. 1, pp. 388-9) 
C. J. Phillips gives in full an interesting list of over fifty items of 
plate from a MS. at Knole of c. 1640 headed “A Note of my Lady’s 
plate’. It may have been given to Lady Frances on her marriage, 
and includes such items as: “Two great silver bason’, ‘t wrought 
state-dish wth cup and cover’, ‘1 silver sillibub-pott and cover’, 
‘2 foure square silver candlesticks’, ‘1 pair silver Andirons’, ‘r silver 
warming pan’, etc. Richard was fined £1,500 by Parliament in 
1644 for adhering to the King’s party, but seems to have taken no 
part in politics until the Restoration. 

We now come to a catastrophe which may partly explain why 
no pre-Restoration plate remains at Knole: that is in reference to 
the Fire of London in 1666. At that time the main home of the 
Sackvilles was not Knole, but Dorset House, Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. The estate had been bought by Sir Richard Sackvillein 
1564 and extended to the banks of the Thames with landing stairs 
and accommodation for state barges. Salisbury House was a name 
changed first to Sackville House and later to Dorset House. There 
was also a Little Dorset House, the old playhouse, and some forty 
smaller houses. The whole lot, with their contents, were destroyed 
in the Fire. The famous picture gallery was lost, and the amount 
of furniture, tapestries, muniments, books and plate which was 
also destroyed must have been enormous. Among several lists and 
inventories? of the Sackvilles kept in the County Hall (Kent 
Archives Office) Maidstone, one is headed ‘Plate at Dorset House, 
1664’. But on inspection it proves to be little more than receipts 
concerning the Curzons (Edward’s wife being née Mary Curzon). 
Returning to Richard, we find that about 1668 he was living well 
above his means, and in 1669 began to pledge some of his jewels 
and plate. The latter included “One Kettle and Ladle, 2 custed 
(ribbed) basons and one Eyer (ewer), waying 486 oz. 10 dwt.’ — 
also ‘one large Pair of Costed (another spelling of custed) Candle- 
sticks weighing 158 oz. 16 dwt’. But by 1674 his financial troubles 
were over, since by the death of Lionel, 3rd Earl of Middlesex, his 
wife Frances inherited all the Cranfield estates, including Copt Hall, 
Essex, from which so much fine furniture and effects came to Knole. 


1, Freshfield, Communion Plate in the .. . City of London, 1894, pp. 12, 19, 31, 53, 
72, 77 and 99; ditto, ... County of London, 1895 p. 26; ditto, ... County of Middlesex, 
1897 p. 25. See also R. C. Hope, Church Plate in Rutland, 1887, p. 15; and J. T. Evans, 
Church Plate of Oxfordshire, 1928, pp. 3, 92, ditto, Church Plate of Pembrokeshire, 1905 


p. 73. 
2 Further details about these inventories, which can be consulted at the Kent Archives 
Office, Maidstone, together with their reference numbers, are as follows:— 
U269. E2/4_ Inventory of plate brought from Knole, 1687. 
E2/9 Plate at Knole, c. 1804. 
E79/8 Plate packed in chests, c. 1802. 
E196/2 Plate at Dorset House, 1664. 
E198/2 Inventories of Copt Hall, 1625-91, including plate. 
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2. The Silver Table. By TL with a scallop 
between two pellets below: 1680-1. 


3. The Mirror, with triangular pediment 
embossed with acanthus leaves, etc. Un- 
marked, c. 1680. 


4. Pair of stands or guéridons, dated 1676 
(see ‘The Age of Charles I’ Exhibition, 
Burlington House, 1960-61, No. 429). 
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ra ri Hon. Henry Powle of William- 

s., and, as can be seen, their joint initials appear in 
monogram on the famous silver table (No. 2) in the room trad- 
itionally called King James I’s Bedroom. There seems to be only 
one typical piece missing, and that is a great ornate wine-cooler, 
often described as a ‘cistern’. That such a piece must have been at 
Knole seems obvious, and that supposition is justified in finding 
that when Frances died in 1687 she left to Lionel Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, her grandson, her ‘great silver cistern’. It has not been 
possible to discover if it still exists today. Apart from a few gifts 
to friends all her plate was left to her son, Charles, 6th Earl of 
Dorset. 

We have so far seen how much of the old plate was lost. No 
indication has been given of purchases to counterbalance these 
losses. No Sackville was a ‘collector’ of plate and any purchases 
were for flat plate for immediate use. Thus it would appear that in 
the time of Charles Sackville, 2nd Duke of Dorset (1745-1799), 
the table silver badly wanted replenishing; for in April, 1784, the 
Duke purchased from Jefferys & Jones of Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross* the following table silver weighing 5,920 oz. at 
the cost of £2,463 17 7:— 

144 Table plates 

12 Pincushion dishes 

8 Oval dishes 

20 Covers for dishes 

4 Tureens 

8 dozen each of forks and spoons 

In the following description of some of the plate at Knole, 
while table silver has been ignored many pieces kept in the Strong 
Room have been described in some detail. And, as already ex- 
plained, we can expect to find no pre-Restoration plate. 

We can start in the room generally known as King James I’s 
Bedroom—although it is often referred to as the Silver Room 
because it now houses the most ornate of the Charles II silver— 
with the famous silver table and its accompanying mirror and 
pair of stands. They are taken together because they form a 
recognised ‘set’ and are so exhibited. There is also an ebonised 
set mounted in silver. See Treasures from National Trust Houses, 
1958, No. 19 with Pl. 11. 


The Table 


This consists (No. 2) of a wooden frame-work entirely covered 
with sheets of silver embossed and chased with acanthus foliage, 
fruits, etc. The top (41 in. x 34 in.) has a large oval plaque in the 
centre depicting in high relief the contest in musical skill of Apollo 
and Pan. In each corner is an appliqué coroneted monogram 
consisting of the letters F.D.H.P. (Frances Dorset and Henry 
Powle, her second husband (the sth Earl dying in 1677) whom she 
married in June 1679). The legs are scroll-shaped and covered both 
on the front and back with acanthus leaves and foliated scroll- 
work at the sides. They are strengthened by flat concave stretchers 
covered with acanthus leaves and foliage. In the centre a large 
foliated boss straddles the longest stretchers. Depending from the 
table-top on one side is a large triangular apron embossed with 
acanthus leaves and fruit, and having in the centre a large coron- 
eted monogram as before, supported by two winged amorini. 
The whole rests on four lion’s paws covered with silver. The 


% According to Heal (London Goldsmiths) Thomas Jeffery, goldsmith and jeweller 
(1765-1777) was succeeded by Jeffery & Jones (1779-1793) and later by Jeffery, 
Jones and Gilbert (1796). 
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with acanthus leaves, fruit, etc. is surm od: large cr 
upheld by winged amorini. This appears to be unmarkec $ 
c. 1680. | by a 2 
The Stands‘ ae 
These (No. 4) are 444 in. high, of baluster design, with rounded 
tops and three shaped legs. As usual, the acanthus leaf in varyi 
forms is predominant in the embossed design, with swags of fr 
on the central inverted pear-shaped member. They bear the 
letter for 1676. . | 

Complete suites of silver—table, mirror and pair of stands—are 
of great rarity, the most famous being perhaps that presented to 
Charles II by the Corporation of London soon after his accession, 
and now at Windsor. Of about 1696 is the suite with the 
pineapple table, now lacking the stands, presented to William IIL 
also by the Corporation of London. In the 1721 inventory 
George I, apart from the above two suites, a third is given: “One 
other Table, two stands and a Glass with a Silver frame—formerly 
Queen Dowagers, the weight not known being only coverd 
with Silver Tishew’. The use of the word “Tishew’ (tissue) for thin 
embossed silver resembling a woven or embroidered fabric in its 
intricate pattern is interesting. Of this suite only the glass now 
remains. For further details of the above and also foreign suites see 
the series of articles by John Hayward ‘Silver Furniture’ in Apollo, 
(March-June 1958), and C. C. Oman ‘An XVIIIth Century 
Record of Silver Furniture at Windsor Castle’, Connoisseur 
(December, 1934, pp. 300-303). 


Pair of Horizontal French Mirrors 


These (No. 5) hang each side of the Great Bed. They are octagon- 
al in shape, surmounted by a roughly triangular removable 
pediment, richly embossed with acanthus foliage and cornucopias 
from which fruits emerge. The broad frame is filled with similar 
ornamentation. Single scroll candle-brackets with nozzles of 
acanthus foliage are fixed to the bottom corners of the frame. 
From a close inspection of the maker’s mark, which is stamped 
both on the frame and the candle-brackets, they are the work of 
Pierre Dointre of Paris. He was Master in 1678, and on 17th July, 
1681, he had to enter a new mark according to the regulations. 
It is described by Nocq, Le Poingon de Paris (Vol. II. 1927, p. 90) 
as: ‘Fleur de lys couronnée, deux grains, un lys entre un Pet un 
D’. This is clearly the mark-on the mirrors. It was incorrectly 
reproduced by Cripps in his Old French Plate (1893, p. 100). He 
states that the mirrors have the maker’s mark only, but this is not 
so, as the crowned A, one of the Paris duty marks (apparently that 
registered on 1st October, 1708) also occurs. Dointre died in June, 
1712, so that a date of c. 1708 would be approximately correct. 


Pair of Bowls 

One of these (No. 6) is usually kept on display in James I's Bed- 
room, the other is in the strong room. They are entirely covered 
with ornamentation, being embossed with amorini and whirling 


4 The correct name for these objects, made to hold a large silver jar or candlestick 


each side of a mirror, is guéridon, a curious word said to be derived from a Moor of 
that name, African figures often forming the central part of the stand. See Lithré, 
Dict. and Havard, Dict de l ameublement, S.V. The alternate name torchére should not 
be used, firstly because it does not appear in the Dict. de l’ Académie until 1696, and 
secondly because it applies only to a stand to hold a lamp or candlestick. 


5. One of a pair of French octagonal mirrors, by 
Pierre Dointre, c. 1708. 
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6. One of a pair of bowls with the arms of Richard, 
5th Earl of Dorset, engraved on the bases. By TI 
between scallops, c. 1660. 


7. Four-handled dish, resting on four ball feet, 
with the Sackville arms and motto in the centre: 
24 in. wide, 1660-1. 
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8. Set of covered vases of the Charles II period. Unmarked, but c. 1675. 9. Vases of Silver flowers made in Naples in the seventeenth century, 
possibly perhaps for a private chapel altar. Five out of a total of eight vases are shown. 


een scallops (as in 
was Thomas Issod, 
d, life of 1690-7, as given by 
lly sta wenty years earlier. The 
do  follor Jackson (History p. 
85 as the date, but as Richard died in 1677 this 
the Treasures from National Trust Houses 
e of c. 1660 is given, and this would 


re probable. 


possibly intended for dessert, is oval with a plain 
d broad inner band of beautifully pierced work of 
and foliage. Appliquéd in the centre are the Sack- 
and motto surrounded by an oval-shaped design 
hunting scene with hounds and hares. The four handles 
formed of two collared hounds with a hare’s or fox’s head 
tween them. It bears the date-letter for 1660-1, but the maker’s 
‘k (given by Phillips as H.M) appears to be no longer visible. 
andled dishes or salvers are very rare, the best known 
amples being those connected with presents made by the 
Sephardic Jewish Congregation of Bevis Marks Synagogue to the 
Lord Mayor of London from 1679 to 1779. This practice was 
carried on yearly as an aide mémoire to the existence of the Jewish 
colony in London (see Jackson, History of English Plate, pp. 225-6; 
The Connoisseur, June, 1935 pp. 296-9; and Silver Treasures from 
English Churches, Christie’s 1955, No. 140 with Pl. XXIV. 
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Set of Covered Vases 

These (No. 8) are made in the form of Oriental jars, with 
elliptical bodies, short concave necks and lobed domical covers 
from the rims of which swags of fruit and foliage hang over the 
neck. The bodies are embossed with long lobes alternating with 
sprays of laurel. Above, on the shoulders of the vases, is a mass of 
ae fruit and flowers enclosing busts of heroes encircled by 
laurel wreaths, the whole being on a matted surface. The covers 


Vases of silver Flowers — .) ag 
This item (No. 9) consists of eight quite plain vases with inde 
or concave sides and containing silver flowers. Four are large (7 in.) 
and four very small (2 in.). The bottom of the stalks have a thread 
which was clearly intended to pass through a small hole found at 
the base of each vase. In this way the flowers would be held in a 
fixed upright position with the help of nuts, which are now 
missing. In Appendix V. of his work on the Sackvilles, Phillips 
suggests, somewhat surprisingly, that they ‘may be Portuguese 
altar vases of about the time of Henry VIII’. They are in fact of 
Neapolitan manufacture, bearing the letters NAP surmounted by 
a crown as used in the seventeenth century. From the examples 
given by Rosenberg, Der Goldschmiéde Merkzeichen (3rd edit. Vol. 
IV. p. 370) it will be seen that eighteenth-century Neapolitan 
marks had the last three figures of the date as part of the mark: 
702 for 1702 etc. The mark on the vases has no such date and the 
crown resembles that shown by Rosenberg (No. 7400) to which 
he hesitates to give an exact date. We can, however, with consid- 
erable probability, assign it to the seventeenth century. Closer 
than this it is not possible to say, especially as there is no maker’s 
mark. 

As to what flowers are represented, opinions may differ, but 
they appear to be roses. If this is so, one is reminded of the famous 
papal Golden Roses made at Rome and Naples and given by Popes 
since the eleventh century as a token of some outstanding benefit 
to Christianity. It is of interest to note that in 1510 one such rose, 
dipped in chrism (oil mingled with balm) and musk, was sent by 
Julius If to William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, while 
he was living at Knole, to be presented to Henry VIII. For further 
details on the subject reference should be made to the article 
‘Golden Rose’ by J. T. Shotwell and E. Alfred Jones in the Ency. 
Brit. XIth edit., s.v. with bibliography; S. J. A. Churchill 
Goldsmiths of Italy, 1926 pp. 13-16 with Pl. IV.; A. J. Collins, 
Jewels and Plate of Elizabeth I, p. 24n2; and Filippo Rossi, Italian 
Jewelled Arts 1957, Pl. LX XVI with text p. 48. 
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Recording 
Wiliam Sadler 172-1830 


AN IRISH LANDSCAPE AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL PAINTER 


Edward A. McGuire 


“ee ERE are still to be found quite frequently in Ireland, par- 
ticularly in Dublin, little paintings on panel and sometimes 
larger ones on canvas depicting seascapes and scenes in and around 
Dublin; also imaginative subjects and sometimes copies of Old 
Masters. The painter of these pictures, William Sadler II (born in 
Dublin in 1782 and there died in 1839), the son of William Sadler, 
an historical and portrait painter, was an interesting local painter 
who worked mostly in Dublin. His paintings of local scenes and 
imaginative subjects are very numerous and he was clearly 
indebted to Dutch Seventeenth-century painters for his inspiration 
and his technique. Some of his copies of Dutch paintings have 
found their way to other countries, thought by their buyers to 
be original Dutch paintings, particularly when they were painted 
on oak panels. He had a good, workmanlike way of handling 
paint, and was a careful and skilful artist. Often he succeeded in 
achieving quite dramatic effects in his imaginative works, and 
in his topographical scenes displayed a competent skill in hand- 
ling paint and in the drawing of his figures. At other times he 
achieves a distinct feeling of dash, which has a certain charm and 
appeal. 

Sadler contributed to the various exhibitions in Dublin between 
1809 and 1814 and in 1819 and 1821. He exhibited at the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in 1828 and 1833. In April, 1838, C. 
Bennett, Auctioneer, sold on Sadler’s instructions ‘the entire of 
his last year’s paintings’, including copies of Old Masters, an 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Burning of the Royal Exchange, Wreck 
of the Killarney, Burning of the Arcade in College Green (illustrated), 
and a number of small views of Dublin. 

He executed numerous versions of certain subjects. Dublin 
Bay, for example, was repeatedly painted, also a view of Dublin 
from Phoenix Park near Island Bridge. Usually his works are 
rather small in size, being painted for the most part on mahogany 
panels. 

Sadler was also a teacher of painting. James Arthur O’Connor, 
the distinguished Irish landscape painter, received his first lessons 
from him. The artist lived at various addresses in Dublin, finally 
settling in Mander’s Buildings, Ranelagh, Dublin, where 
he died on r9th December, 1839, aged 57. 

By his wife, Caroline, Sadler had, besides other children, two 
sons; firstly William Sadler born in 1808, who went to America 
as a young man, but later returned to Dublin (William painted 
subjects similar to his father and also did some indifferent carica- 
tures) ; secondly Rupert Sadler, born in 1810. The latter exhibited 
A Fisherman's Wedding at the Royal Hibernian Academy in 1829, 
and had at one time a shop at the corner of Liffey Street, opposite 
the Metal Bridge, where he carried on business as a picture 
cleaner. Later he was at 130, Upper Abbey Street. He died there 
suddenly on sth September, 1892, and was buried in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, Dublin. 
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t. Dublin Bay. Panel, 16 x 25 inches. 


». Dublin View. Panel, 84 x 13} inches. 
The National Gallery of Ireland. 


3. Imaginative Subject. Panel, Io x 13 inches. 


4. View of Dublin, the River Liffey and the Wellington 
Monument. Panel, 20 28 inches. 


5. Vase of Flowers. Panel, 19 < 144 inches. In the 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. McGilligan, Dublin. 


There are four pictures by William Sadler in the 
collections at the National Gallery of Ireland, and six 
examples of his work in the Dublin Civic Museum. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son and Co. Dublin, 

also have an interesting view of Dublin showing the 
brewery as it appeared in the early nineteenth 
century.—Editor. 


andolph | Hearst have 
S , Honours will return to their ancient 
: Ireland has eral so grievously i in the destruction and 
spoliation of her civic art treasures that this generous gesture is 
gratefully acknowledged by the whole country. — 

The Great Mace (Nos. 5 & 6), a most spectacular piece of gilt- 
silver work nearly five feet high, is of the usual form. The head 
bears a Royal Crown, with the arms of Queen Anne on a circular 


plate beneath. The body is decorated with the emblems of | 


England, Scotland, Ireland and France. The foot carries the arms 
of Galway. The maker was John Cuthbert of Dublin, in 1709. Sir 
Charles Jackson erroneously states that the touch JC is that of John 
Clifton. Subsequent research, however, by the late Mr. D. 
Westropp has corrected this. 

The Sword (No. 7) is perhaps the more interesting of the two 
objects in that it adds a further example to the very few pieces of 
early Galway silver known. 

The extreme rarity of Galway plate has made the dating of 
existing pieces a matter of great difficulty. The town mark of an 
anchor was only identified in 1875, and since that time Mr. Dudley 
Westropp and Sir Charles Jackson, in English Goldsmiths and their 
Marks, have only been able to gather a meagre list of under a dozen 
makers who have stamped their marks on a mere handful of 
pieces. Jackson states that no plate bearing the Galway mark has 
been found of an earlier date ‘than about 1650’. The identifica- 
tion therefore of three marked pieces, and also of an unmarked 
Galway chalice, as being earlier than this, and the ante-dating of a 
recorded mark by nearly seventy years is of great interest. 

The Galway Sword does not appear in Jackson’s list. It bears on 
the quillons two makers’ marks, EG on one side and EF on the 
other. Because of an inscription on the sheath, “Rex, Grex, Lex et 
Ecclesia Restaurat, Anno Domini 1660. John Morgan Mayor’, 
and on the strength of a Charter of 1676 in which Charles II 
granted to the Mayor the privilege of having ‘a sword borne 
before him in all places within the towne and county’, the sword 
has been dated to 1660. It has been suggested that this 1676 grant 
was a fresh honour. Yet if it had been anticipated, as it evidently 
was in 1660, there is no reason to doubt that it was merely a 
reconcession of an old custom, and that the sword may be con- 
siderably earlier. Indeed, the presence of two sets of marks on the 
hilt, one of which, EF, is probably the touch of Edward Fallon 
who is known to have been working in 1660, suggests that this 
latter was put on to an existing sword by the maker of the scab- 
bard which also bears his mark; since it is very unlikely that two 
smiths would work on one piece of mayoral plate at the same 
time. The form of the sword also would be unusual for a date as 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century. The type is, in fact, 
early seventeenth or even late sixteenth century and may 
compared with other civic swords: that at Limerick in Ireland, 
and those at Canterbury and other places in England. 

The silversmith using the touch EG also produced the beautiful 
silver reliquary (Nos. 1 & 2), which belongs to Mrs. G. E. P. 
How. It was probably made for a member of the family of 
Martyn of Tulira whose arms it bears on an attached label. It is 
recorded in Jackson’s list of marks on Galway plate as “No. 5. A 
reliquary box, maker’s mark EG’, and is dated by him to circa 
1700. It is in the form of a diptych, of two deep box-like com- 
partments, with semi-circular arched tops. The contents of the 
two halves when opened are protected by glass, held in place by 
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small silver mouldings. One side contains a 
ments for relics now missing and the other 
wax medallion of Pope Innocent XII, the revers 
the Agnus Dei. The external edges are ornament’ 
roped mouldings and the front bears an engraved b 
Peter, while the back has a Crucifixion with inscriptic 
FAVE s mark is stamped on the back. The reliquary ha: 
dated, on the strength of the wax medallion of Inno 
(1691-1700), to circa 1700. But it is not certain that the reli 
originally made as a container for this: indeed, the shape 
that the wax, which is double sided, was a secondary intro: cti 

It will be noticed that the dating of both the sword and 
reliquary rests on rather questionable foundations. A fres 
of evidence now throws further light on the date of the silver 
smith EG. In a private collection in Ireland is a chalice (No. 4) 0 
rather unusual shape bearing this mark. The chalice is evidently 
travelling one, the bowl and stem unscrewing and fitting within the 
foot, the baluster stem having threads of differing sizes to prevent 
mistakes when assembling the vessel. The hexagonal foot is en- 
graved with a Crucifix on a mount between the initials F: Tand D. 

Now the National Museum in Dublin possesses an almost 
precisely similar chalice (No. 3) known as the Elizabeth Forth 
Chalice (J. J. Buckley, Some Irish Altar Plate, Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, No. 1633, Pil. xx, Fig. 1). This is. 
evidently by the same maker: the baluster stem being from the | 
same mould and the foot of each is of the same very unusual form. 
The engraved Crucifixes seem to be by the same hand. This 
chalice is firmly dated by an inscription to the year 1633. The ; 
maker EG must then have been working in this year, and becomes — 
therefore the earliest Galway silversmith whose mark has yet been 
discovered (Another chalice, unmarked but probably by the same 
maker, is also in the National Museum Dublin. J. J. Buckley, — 
op. Git. IN.D.8;, Piel Fig 2 

We are thus enabled to reconsider the dating of the Galway 
Sword and Reliquary, placing them in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, which would accord better with the form and — 
style of these objects. 
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I & 2. Silver reliquary box, maker’s 
mark EG, previously dated to 

c. 1700. Reproduced by courtesy of 
Mrs. G. E. P. How. 


3. Chalice known as the ‘Elizabeth 
Forth Chalice’. The baluster stem 
is from the same mould as No. 4, 
and the inscription dates it to 1633. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the 
National Museum of Ireland. 
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4. Travelling chalice of unusual 
shape, the bowl and stem of which 
unscrew, maker’s mark EG. In 
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private collection in Ireland. 


5 & 6. The 5 ft. high Great Mace of 
the City of Galway, made by John 
Cuthbert of Dublin in 1709, the 
detail showing the Royal Crown and 
the arms of Queen Anne. The foot 
carries the arms of Galway. 


7. The Galway Sword, a further 
splendid addition to the very few 
pieces of early Galway silver known. 
Two makers’ marks, EG and EF, 
appear on the quillons, and the 
sheath is dated 1660; maker’s mark 
EF. The sword is however thought 
to be of considerably earlier date. 
With the Great Mace, this has been 
returned to the City of Galway by 
the Hearst Foundation in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
late William Randolph Hearst. 
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als HE remarkable collection of Meissen porcelain figures 
presented by the late Lord Fisher to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
was formed between the years 1926-39. Originally a collector AG 
English porcelain, Lord Fisher already had many fine Chelsea 
figures of the red anchor period, and it was his keen interest in 
their historical background that first attracted his attention to the 
Meissen originals from which so many of them were, to use 
Sprimont’s own words, ‘imitated’. 

The collection is comprised entirely of figures made between 
1735 and 1750, the latter date being considered by Lord Fisher to 
be the extreme limit of a period during which the late baroque 
style was gradually superseded by the more extravagant rococo 
influences, which he regarded with extreme distaste. Although 
such a distinction is difficult to justify on a strictly chronological 
basis, there can be no doubt that all the models chosen possess a 
quality of forceful vitality typifying the most spirited and original 
movement in Western ceramic art. Many are of primary in- 
terest, not only as the ancestors of a whole European family, but 
also because they illustrate the way in which new materials were 
adapted to the tastes and habits of a nation whose social and 
artistic traditions were already strongly developed. 

Without attempting an account of the factory’s early history it 
may be as well, before discussing the collection individually, to 
recal] briefly some of the circumstances that led to the making of 
these pieces. 

Although the manufactory was founded by Augustus the 
Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, in 1710, it was 
not until some years after his death in 1733, that the small decor- 
ative models, so well suited to the plastic qualities of porcelain, 
were produced on a really extensive scale. The reason for this can 
be attributed to the personal tastes of the Elector, whose gran- 
diose plans for the furnishing of the Japanese Palace at Dresden 
included the making of monstrous vases, animals and lifesized 
figures of saints, all of which presented almost insuperable tech- 
nical problems. There was from the beginning a large output of 
table-wares, vases, snuff-boxes and other pieces, but of the 
earlier miniature figures only a small number, such as those 
attributed to Georg Fritzsche, appear to be original creations. 
For the decoration of the wares a brilliant and enduring range of 
enamel colours was provided by Johann Gregor Herold, who 
was brought to Meissen by the deserter Stézel when he returned 
from Vienna in 1720. Herold’s exceptional ability was immedi- 
ately recognised, and not only was he appointed to take charge of 
the painting, but also became a Commissioner and manager of 
the factory. 

In 1727, when the appointment of ‘a good sculptor who makes 
different models,’ was recommended by the Commissioners, 
Johann Gottlob Kirchner was engaged. Kirchner’s style and 
temperament were unsuited to the work assigned to him, and the 
following year he was discharged, but reappointed in 1728. 
Immediately before Kirchner’s reinstatement the Elector had 
personally chosen an ivory carver, Johann Christoph Ludwig 
von Liicke, who was given the title of Modellmeister. Liicke’s 
employment lasted no more than six months, and the Elector’s 
second choice fell upon the young sculptor Johann Joachim 
Kaendler, whom he sent to Meissen to be Kirchner’s assistant. 
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He was to prove not 1 only the creator of a European style in the 
modelling of porcelain figures, but also the most versatile 
artists in this medium. At his best in the baroque manner, he 
understood to the full the art of combining boldly modelled 
forms with strong contrasts of audacious colouring. The son of a 
clergyman, Kaendler was born at Fischbach in Prussia in 170 6, 
and having received a good education, which included the study 
of mythology and ancient art, had, before his appointment at 
Meissen, been a pupil of the court sculptor Benjamin Tho 

and also worked with Balthasar Permoser. Like Herold his genius 
was unmistakable, and when Kirchner finally left the f hoe n 
1733, he was mde Master of Models, a position in which hi ; 
joined two years later by an assistant Johann Friedrich Eberlein, a 
man ten years his senior. 

Kaendler’s promotion coincided with the death of Augustus 
the Strong, whose successor, Augustus III, placed the general 
administration of the factory in the hands of his Minister Count 
Heinrich von Brihl, a nobleman with extravagant tastes and a 
great love of pageantry. It was doubtless due to Briihl’s influenc : 
that the small, brightly coloured figures, so suitable for the 
decoration of banqueting tables, were now produced in much 
greater numbers and variety at Meissen. 

Such elaborate displays were not an innovation as it had long 
been a custom at the German Court to set up on the tables im= 
posing centre-pieces around which were arranged groups and 
series of figures, usually allegorical. They had however, pre- 
viously been made of sugar or wax, and it was not until the late 
1730's that porcelain came into general use for this purpose. 

The earliest model in the Fisher Collection is Eberlein’s— 
Tyrolese Dancing Pair (No. 1), made in 1735, and often called the 
Dutch Dancers. This group, a pioneer among small Meissen 
figures, is full of spirit and movement and the whiteness and 
quality of the paste are of great beauty. An interesting feature of 
this particular model is that the applied flowers on the base are 
wholly Chinese in character with gold centres and gold-tipped 
petals. Remodelled by Kaendler in 1741, it was later copied at the 
Bow, Chelsea and Derby factories, and also by the Chinese. Th 
Chelsea version is illustrated in No. 2. 

Kaendler, who, like Kirchner, had earlier been employed on 
the ambitious schemes for decorating the Japanese Palace, was _ 
now encouraged to turn his attention to the smaller models so 
ideally suited to the expression of his inventive genius. The first — 
of his ‘Italian Comedy’ figures, based on engravings in Luigi — 
Riccoboni’s Histoire du Théatre Italien, was produced in 173 55 and | 
the following year, besides the first “Crinoline’ group, a series of 
seated beggars, of which the following are in the collection:— : 
A Beggar Playing on a Lute, A Beggar Woman Playing on a Hurdy- 
Gurdy and A Beggar Lighting his Pipe (No. 3). : 

It is thought that these were intended primarily as table 
decorations, as they look equally well when viewed from any : 

angle. They also lack the supporting stump seen at the back of 


later pieces. This, however, may be due to their seated position, 


as the stump was undoubtedly intended to prevent standing 
figures from sagging in the kiln. Another characteristic is that the ; 
feet are free of the base, and rest on whatever surface the figures 


are placed. Also by Kaendler are two somewhat larger models of 
| 


Fisher Collection eens 


1. Tyrolese Dancers by J. F. Eberlein (1735) (Cat. No. 1). 


2. Chelsea version of Eberlein’s Tyrolese Dancers (c. 1755). 


3. Seated Beggar, lighting his Pipe. By J. J. Kaendler (1736), (Cat. No. 4). 


4. Beggar playing a Hurdy-Gurdy by J. J. Kaendler (1741), (Cat. No. 5). 


5. Chelsea version of Kaendler’s Hurdy-Gurdy Player (c. 1750). 
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6. Bagpiper by J. J. Kaendler (1741), (Cat. No. 8). 
7. A Pandur by J. F. Eberlein (1743), (Cat. No. 9). 


8. The Birdseller and his Wife: the Man by Kaendler (1742) the Woman by Reinicke (1744), (Cat. Nos. 
22 & 23). 


9. Chelsea version of Birdseller’s Wife (c. 1755). 
10. Chelsea figure of Birdseller’s Wife, adapted as a Flower Seller (c. 1755). 
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beggars, A Woman Playing on Bagpipes, and a Male Hurdy- 
Gurdy Player (No. 4), both made in 1741. A Chelsea copy of the 
man is shown in No. s. 

For a period of over two years, commencing in 1737, much 
time was occupied in producing for Count Briihl the magnifi- 
cent Swan Service, comprising many hundreds of pieces. Decor- 
ated with swans in relief, nereids, river-gods, shells etc., all based 
on a ground suggestive of water, it was considered the most 
elaborate and beautiful of all the great services made at Meissen. 
By 1741 however, both Kaendler and his assistants were able to 
concentrate more of their attention on the increasingly popular 
small figures. In this year he made the Bagpiper (No. 6). This 
boldly modelled composition was taken from a print engraved by 
Daullé, after J. Dumont le Romain. In the print the musician is 
controlling with his foot the actions of a pair of marionettes. 
Kaendler has omitted these, but in a later model by him a cupid is 
shown working a similar pair of puppets, while playing on bag- 
pipes (this figure was copied at both Bow and Derby). 

The first of what may be called the National-Type figures in 
the Fisher Collection is the fine model of a Well-Armed Pandur, 
or Circassian with pistols at his belt, made by Eberlein in 1743 
(No. 7). It has been recorded that 161 plaster models of ‘All sorts 
of Nations and other Figures’, were sent to the factory from 
Augsburg in 1725. They are believed to have inspired some 
figures of a rare type, presumed to be by Georg Fritzsche. Seven 
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11. The Sower and a Woman with a Hen by J. J. Kaendler (1744), (Cat. 
Nos. 24 & 25). 


12. A seated Peasant Drinking by J. J. Kaendler (1744), (Cat. No. 28). 


of these are known, of which one is a Pandur. But if this was the 
source of Eberlein’s inspiration, his version is, both in form and 
treatment, quite unlike its predecessor. 

In 1743, Peter Reinicke, born at Danzig in 1715, was engaged 
as an assistant modeller at the factory, and soon came much 
under Kaendler’s influence. His style, altogether less powerful 
than that of his master, later developed so much in Kaendler’s 
manner that his work becomes difficult to distinguish. The shape 
of the heads and modelling of the features is usually the most 
reliable guide to identification. It is noticeable that figures made 
by both Eberlein and Reinicke are on a smaller scale than com- 
parable models by Kaendler. This becomes even more apparent 
where he has made a figure or group to which either of them has 
added a companion. 

The years 1741-45 saw Kaendler, at the height of his powers, 
producing a variety of subjects, all full of character and typical of 
the virile quality of his art. Many, representing the peasant types 
he saw around him engaged in their daily occupations, seem to 
have been taken from life. Of the following examples from the 
Fisher Collection, the Birdseller of 1742, is the earliest. In No. 8 
he is illustrated together with his female companion, added by 
Reinicke in 1744. The modelling of the woman’s head is typical, 
and may be compared with that of the man by Kaendler. Lord 
Fisher had two Chelsea versions of the woman, one an imitation 
(No. 9), and the other adapted as a Flower seller (No. 10). 
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Reinicke’s Woman selling Carp is, I am sure, also an adaptation ot 
this figure. Other folk types, all by Kaendler and modelled about 
1744, are: The Sower, and a Woman with a Hen (No. 11), The 
Vineyard Proprietor, A peasant going to Market, A seated Peasant 
Drinking (No. 12), A drunken Fisherman and a Grape Picker. Of the 
same period, but not belonging to a particular series, is Kaendler’s 
lovely group of a Savoyard Peasant, carrying a baby in a cradle 
and holding a small boy by the hand (No. 13), taken from an 
engraving by Daullé after J. Dumont le Romain, published in 
1739. A Cello Player and a Fisherman with a Net both date from 
about 1745. Other miscellaneous subjects are: Eberlein’s Officer of 
the Guard (1744), and a Lady Falconer (1746), Reinicke’s Huntsman 
with his Dog, and a Tyrolese Trinket Seller, both made in 1744. 
Two Cooks by Kaendler are of about 1746. The man holds up a 
Westphalian ham, and the woman is larding a hare. 

The occupation of Meissen by the Prussians during the Second 
Silesian War (1745) caused only a temporary setback to the 
factory's continually growing prosperity. The chief arcanists and 
workmen were moved to Dresden during the emergency, and 
the kilns destroyed in order not to reveal the secrets of manu- 
facture. But, when Frederick the Great left, they were quickly 
rebuilt. The demand for Meissen porcelain now extended all 
over the Continent. In England, too, “Dresden china’ was gaining 
ever increasing popularity. 

About this time Kaendler and Reinicke were collaborating on 
a series of figures known as the Bouchardon Paris Criers (These 
should not be confused with a later series made by Kaendler in 
1753, from drawings sent to Meissen by the Paris dealer, Huct.) 
suggested by engravings published between 1737-1746 by M. le 
Comte de Caylus, after Edmé Bouchardon’s drawings Etudes 
prises dans le bas Peuple, ou.les Cris de Paris. As the description 
implies, they represent beggars, vendors and similar characters to 
be seen in the streets of Paris. Boldly modelled and with strong, 
simple colouring, they are in no way slavish copies of Bouchar- 
don’s drawings; in fact no more than eight are directly traceable, 
all of which are included in the Fisher Collection. Possibly the 
first of the series is Reinicke’s Map-seller (No. 14), apparently 
taken from Bouchardon’s Marchand d’ Images. It is interesting to 
note that in this particular example the vendor displays a map of 
England. There is, of course, a well known Chelsea version of 
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this figure. The seven other subjects are: The Baker's Boy and a 
woman holding out a fish, Vive Carpe, both by Reinicke; and by 
Kaendler, assisted by Reinicke, a hurdy-gurdy player, Le Vielleur, 
a drummer, Provencal (No. 15); a Tinker Chaudronnier; a man 


holding open a box containing knives, scissors and combs, Des — 


Couteaux, des Cizeaux, des Peignes; and a porter, Crocheteur. 

Eberlein’s Gardeners (Nos. 16 & 17) are in the style of the 
‘Criers’, but of a more dignified character, though it has been 
erroneously stated that the man is after a Bouchardon-Caylus 
print. He is probably slightly earlier than his companion, made in 
1746. Also by Eberlein is a version of the “Trinket Seller’, 
apparently taken from the same engraving as the earlier model by 
Reinicke. 

Reinicke’s Woman playing on a Mandoline (No. 18), of about 
1747, is a figure of considerable charm. Lord Fisher owned 
copies made at both Chelsea and Bow. The latter was of excep- 
tional beauty in both modelling and decoration, and he believed 
it to have been made by Chelsea workmen, who had temporarily 
gone to work at Bow during Sprimont’s illness. 

The origin of a number of Meissen figures can be traced to a 
custom long popular in Germany, in which the Prince, his Con- 
sort and Courtiers, masqueraded in the guise of rustics and crafts- 
men of various trades. These ‘Wirtschaften’ were a characteristic 
feature of the Court festivities, and. were re-enacted, with the use 
of porcelain figures, on the banqueting tables. The Miner’s 
night festival was a performance of this kind, in which the King 
himself took the part of Chief Miner. As one of the state services, 
the Saxon Silver Miners were, in fact, under the patronage of the 
Elector. The grand display, held during the celebrations of 1719, 
was recorded in a set of coloured engravings published by 
Christoph Weigel of Nuremberg (1721) and on these are based 
some figures of miners made by Kaendler about 1748-49. They 
include a Mine Superintendent, a Bandmaster and a.figure pre- 
sumed to represent Augustus himself (No. 19). These have the 
A.R. cipher of Augustus Rex on their caps. There are also two 
bandsmen, one playing a lute, the other a triangle, a. miner 
carrying a pick and another with a hod. The miners and bands- 
men wear pill-box hats decorated with crossed picks emblematic 
of their allie All these are in the Fisher Collection. A few of the 
others Lord Fisher considered less attractive. 


Ag 2 date =: ees Bees dag the 
‘ They were adapted from engravings pub- 


hed in I 1714, after a set of drawings, Differentes Nations 
du Levant, made to the order of M. le Comte de Ferriol, French 
Ambassador to the Sublime Porte (1706). As their name ‘implies, 
they represent the hodge-podge of various nationalities inhabit- 


in: countries bordering the eastern Mediterranean, Turks, 
s, Persians, Albanians, etc. A Tartar and a Bulgarian 
: are shown in (Nos. 20 & 21). 
The last set of figures to be considered is the “Craftsmen’. 
ain, owing to the destruction of records, their exact date is not 
en but they are likely to have been made about 1750, and 
are chiefly the work of Kaendler, though he was no doubt 
assisted by Reinicke. These subjects may also have some con- 
nection with the Wirtschften, as it has been suggested they 
represent Courtiers masquerading as Craftsmen at a Court fancy 
dress ball. The various tradesmen portrayed are: The Cooper, 
The Butcher, The Potter (No. 22), The Goldsmith, The Wheel- 
wright, The Tinsmith, The Coppersmith, The Saddler, The Car- 
penter, The Blacksmith, The Sawyer, The Tailor and The Sword- 
maker. In addition there is a Tailor’s Wife and a Shoemaker’s 
Wife. The former is shown in (No. 23). Lord Fisher stated that a 
Buttonmaker and a Ropemaker were made, but examples of 
them are not known. 

These figures, still lively and full of vigour, show Kaendler 
already adapting his style to more fashionable rococo influences. 
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13. A Savoyard Peasant by J. J. Kaendler 
(1744), (Cat. No. 10). 


14. A Map-Seller by P. Reinicke 
(c. 1746-47), (Cat. No. 32). 


15. A Drummer ‘Provencal’ by Kaendler 
and Reinicke (c. 1746-47), (Cat. No. 36). 


16. A Gardener by J. F. Eberlein (c. 1746), 
(Cat. No. 18). 


17. The Gardener’s Wife by J. F. Eberlein 
(1746), (Cat. No. 18). 
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were supposed to bear the 1 

not follow that it will be distinguishable on some ea ly 2 
Those made for the Elector himself bore no factory mark. In 
other cases it was painted in cobalt blue on the flat underneath 
surface of the base. As this came into contact with the kiln it 
could not be glazed, and during the various firings necessary for 
fusing the enamel colours with the glaze, the mark often faded or 
burnt out. It may sometimes be possible after careful examination 
to discover a mark not at first visible. Another reason for its 
obliteration was, he suggested, the rubbing down process 
applied to the underside of the base in order to obtain a smooth 
surface. Whether or not such pieces were marked was however 
of relatively small importance until 1744 when the rival factory 
at Vienna came under State patronage and began to compete 
with Meissen in the making of figures. This necessitated a sure 
means of identification and the mark was accordingly trans- 
ferred to the back of the base where a smaller version of the 
crossed swords was applied underneath the glaze. 

Other marks on figures in the Fisher Collection are the letters 
K.H.C. for Kénigliche Hof-Conditorei, the Royal Court pantry 
mark. This appears on a Lady with a Falcon of 1746, not other- 
wise marked, and under the Coppersmith of about 1750, which 
also has the crossed swords at the back. The Lady playing ona 
Mandoline of about 1747, in addition to the crossed swords at the 


_back, has the so-called ‘Caduceus’ or ‘Kite-tail’ incised under the 


base. This was copied from a Chinese mark of unknown 
significance, and was used particularly on coffee cups for the 
Turkish market, where the crossed swords might have been 
mistaken for a Christian emblem. 
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18. The Mandoline Player by P. 
Reinicke (1747), (Cat. No. 21). 


19. The Elector masquerading as a 
Silver Miner by J. J. Kaendler (c. 1749), 
(Cat. No. 42). 


20. A Tartar by Kaendler and Reinicke 
(c. 1749), (Cat. No. 47). 


21. A Bulgarian Maiden by Kaendler 
and Reinicke (c. 1749), (Cat. No. 53). 
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COLEEG TION 


No. t 1735  Tyrolese Dancing Pair-EBERLEIN 

BEGGARS 

No. 2 1736 Seated Beggar, playing on a Lute-KAENDLER 

No. 3. 1736 Seated Beggar-Woman, playing on a Hurdy-Gurdy— 
KAENDLER 

No. 4 1736 Seated Beggar, lighting his Pipe-KAENDLER 

No. 5 1741 Seated Beggar, playing on a Hurdy-Gurdy— 
KAENDLER 

No. 6 1741 Seated Beggar-Woman, playing on Bagpipes— 
KAENDLER 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No. 7 1741  Tyrolese Dancers-KAENDLER 

No. 8 1741  Bagpiper (After J. Dumont le Romain)-KAENDLER 

No. 9 1743. A Well-armed Pandur-EBERLEIN 

No. 10 1744  Savoyard Peasant, carrying a baby in a Cradle 
(After J. Dumont le Romain)-KAENDLER 

No. 11 1744 ~ Tyrolese Trinket Seller-REINICKE 

No. 12 1744 Hunter with his Dog—REINICKE 

No. 13 1744 Tyrolese Trinket Seller-EBERLEIN 

No. 14 1744 Officer of the Guard—EBERLEIN 

No. 15 1745 A Cello Player-KAENDLER 

No. 16 1745 Fisherman with a Net-KAENDLER 

No. 17 1746 Lady Falconer (K.H.C. mark)-EBERLEIN 

No. 18 1746 Gardeners (Made for Count Bruhl’s Pantry)— 
EBERLEIN 

No. 19 1746 Cook, holding a Westphalian Ham-KAENDLER 

No. 20 1746 Lady Cook, larding a’Hare-KAENDLER 

No. 21. 1747 Lady, playing on a Mandoline (Crossed swords 
mark & Kite-tail incised) -REINICKE 

FOLK TYPES 

No. 22 1742 The Birdseller-KAENDLER 

No. 23. 1744 The Birdseller’s Wife-REINICKE 

No. 24 1744 The Sower-KAENDLER 

No. 25 1744 Woman with a Hen—KAENDLER 

No. 26 1744 Vineyard Proprietor -KAENDLER 

No. 27. 1744 Peasant, going to Market-KAENDLER 

No. 28 1744 Seated Peasant drinking-KAENDLER 

No. 29 1744 A Drunken Fisherman—KAENDLER 

No. 30 1744 Old Woman selling Apples-KAENDLER 

No. 3t 1744 A Grape Picker-KAENDLER 


BOUCHARDON PARIS CRIERS 


No 


AB 2NG 
anes 
aaa 
asc 


Ones 


1746-7 
1746-7 
1746-7 
1746-7 


1746-7 


A Map-Seller-REINICKE 

The Baker’s Boy-REINICKE 

‘Vive Carpe’ (Woman selling carp)-REINICKE 

‘Le Vielleur’ (Hurdy-gurdy player)-KAENDLER 

AND REINICKE 

‘Provencal’ (Drummer)—-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 


SS 


No. 37 ¢. 1746-7 


No. 38 ¢. 1746-7 


No. 39 ¢. 1746-7 


MINERS 


No. 
No. 


40 ¢. 
AT 6: 


» 42 


C 


AS eG: 
SAAC 
AST 
. 40 C. 


1749 
1749 


1749 


1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 


“Chaudronnier’ (Tinker)-KAENDLER AND 
REINICKE 

‘Des Couteaux, des Cizeaux, des Peignes’ (Knives, 
scissors and combs)-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 
“Crocheteur’ (Porter)-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 


Mine Superintendent-KAENDLER 

Bandmaster, holding a baton and sheet of music— 
KAENDLER 

The Elector as Patron of the Saxon Silver Miners— 
KAENDLER 

Miner, playing on a Lute-KAENDLER 

Miner, playing on a Triangle-KAENDLER 

Miner, carrying a Pick-KAENDLER 

Miner, carrying a Hod-KAENDLER 


LEVANTINE NATIONALS 


ATG: 
EA or 
SAQWE: 
Os) 
EST" Gc: 
E52) 6s 
293°C. 
Bese C 
55). 


1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1749 


COURTIERS 


. 56 


- 57 
. §8 


- 59 
. 60 


WOE 


t. 


¢. 


Baton SoS. os 


c. 1750 
c. 1750 
C. 
fz 
c 


1750 


. 1750 
. 1750 


1750 


1750 


. 1750 
. 1750 


1750 
1750 


» 1750 
. 1750 
. 1750 


1750 


1750 


A Tartar-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 

A Persian—K AENDLER AND REINICKE 

A Persian Lady-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 

A Hungarian—KAENDLER AND REINICKE 

A Hungarian Lady-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 
A Bulgarian-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 

A Bulgarian Maiden—KAENDLER AND REINICKE 
An Albanian-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 
Sultana Asseki-KAENDLER AND REINICKE 


MASQUERADING AS ‘CRAFTSMEN’ 


The Cooper-KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Butcher-KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Potter-KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Goldsmith-KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Wheelwright-K AENDLER assisted by 
REINICKE 

The Tinsmith-K AENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Coppersmith (K.H.C. & crossed swords mark)- 
KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 

The Saddler—K AENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Carpenter—K AENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Blacksmith-K AENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Shoemaker-K AENDLER assisted by REINICKE 
The Sawyer—KAENDEER assisted by REINICKE 
The Tailor-KAENDLER assisted by REINICKE 

The Swordmaker—KAENDLER assisted by 
REINICKE 

The Tailor’s Wife-KAENDLER assisted by 
REINICKE 

The Shoemaker’s Wife-K AENDLER assisted by 
REINICKE 


22. A Potter, froma set of Craftsmen by 
Kaendler (c. 1750), (Cat. No. 58). 


23. The Tailor’s Wife, description as 
above for Potter (Cat. No. 70). 
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Ie is only during the last forty years or so that the religious paint- 
ings of the Greek Orthodox world have come to be generally 
appreciated as works ofartand that the finer of theicons have begun 
to rank with the pictures which were produced by the primitive 
painters of Italy. Some Byzantine icons, such as that of The Virgin 
of Vladimir, are now world renowned; almost as well-known and 
as admired is the rather later rendering of the Old Testament 
Trinity by the hand of the Russian artist, Andrew Rublev. 

Rublev was a youth in 1380, when the forces of Prince Dmitri 
Donskoy shattered Mamai’s vast army and put an end to the myth 
of Mongol invincibility. Henceforth Russia’s political independ- 
ence was but a matter of time, and its certainty inspired a glorious 
revival of the country’s arts, and of its religious and philosophic 
thought. Rublev’s style was moulded by the new spirit; it had 
crystalised by the last decade of the fourteenth century and, soon 
after, his influence became so great that its effect can be discerned 
in most of the paintings which were produced in Russia through- 
out the fifteenth century. It was the marvellous delicacy and 
fluidity of Rublev’s drawing, the glorious luminosity and harmony 
of his colours, and the aetherial and deeply devout character of his 
figures that invested his works with the startling beauty and the 
profound spirituality which his contemporaries found so moving, 
and which continue to be as deeply admired today. 

Very little information concerning Rublev has been preserved. 
It is known that he became a monk at quite an early age, being 
attached to the Troitsa-Sergeevskaya Lavra at Zagorsk and that 
he was also associated with the Andronikov Monastery. It is 
known that he helped to beautify both, and that he also worked 
at Zvenigorod, Moscow and Vladimir. Yet neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death is exactly established. It is clear that 
he must have been born sometime between 1360 and 1370, and 
that his death must have occured between 1427 and 1430. Internal 
evidence in fact suggests that he was most probably born in or 
around the year 1360. In consequence the Soviet Government de- 
cided some time ago to celebrate throughout the current winter 
the sixth hundredth anniversary of Rublev’s birth. Exhibitions of 
his works are being held at present in Moscow and Leningrad, 
whilst the Union’s leading publishing concerns have produced a 
number of books devoted to the man and his achievements. These 
publications range from attractive picture books to small hand- 
books, from works of scholarship to gallant attempts at reconstruc- 
ting the painter’s life for the benefit of youthful readers regard- 
less of the lack of definite data. A. Yagodovskaya has produced no 
less than three different illustrated booklets, each of which serves 
as a good introduction to the painter’s work. Two of these out- 
line his career and both bear his name as their title. One is pub- 
lished in The Soviet Artists’ Series at the price of 1 rouble 60, 
whilst the other was produced for the department concerned 
with Works of Art and costs 3 roubles. Her third booklet, priced 
at only 1 rouble, is devoted to Rublev’s icon of The Old Testa- 
ment Trinity. V. Primitkov, undeterred by the scarcity of 
authenticated facts, has produced a two hundred page biography 
for the “Young Guard’ publishing house as an addition to the 
series of books dealing with the Lives of Remarkable People. It is 
priced at 5 roubles so. 
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the inclusion of two works of distinction by well-knov 


_ The majority of these books will prove se dai! to tov 


will be welcomed alike by the more serious students 
specialists. Both these volumes are slender octavos and bi 

the artist’s name as their title, but the one is accompanied | 

from the pen of M. V. Alpatov, and the other by that o 
Lazarev. Alpatov’s volume has 33 pages of text and 60 a- 
tions, four of which are in colour, and is published at 12 rou es 
25; Lazarev’s volume costs 24 roubles and has only 23 pages of 
text; but of its 64 illustrations 21 are in colour. The volumes ; are to” 
a great extent complementary, for few of the illustrations 1s 
duplicate each other and each of the authors approaches his sub- 
ject from a different angle: so that the combined texts succeed in 
providing the reader with a very comprehensive survey. Thus, in 
his informative and extremely readable text, Alpatov sets out 
to present Rublev in relation to his period, here Lazarev’s 
concise and lucid essay is primarily devoted to analysing the 
artist’s style and to attempting to establish a list of his surviving 
works. 

Lazarev is inclined to accept the view that Rublev received his 
training as an artist from the monk Prokhor of Gorodetz when | 
both men belonged to the fraternity of the Troitza-Sergeevskaya — 
Lavra. Rublev appears to have attracted the attention of the 
monastery’s founder (St. Sergius of Radonej) from the start, and 
it may have been through this prelate’s influence that, about the 
year 1404, he became employed by Yuri, Prince of Zvenigorod, 
on decorating both the Church of the Assumption and that of the 
Savin-Storojevsky Monastery in that town. 

In 1405 Rublev’s name appears in a.chronicle for the first time, 
the entry recording that he had been engaged—together with his 
master Prokhor and with Theophanes the Greek, who is assuredly _ 
one of the foremost religious painters of the period—in carrying 
out the mural decorations and the icons required for the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation which had recently been built in Moscow’s — 
Kremlin enclosure. His superb series of icons for the Festival tier 
of its iconostasis survive to this day. Yet, by 1408, Rublev was no 
longer in Moscow. Instead, he was hard at work in Vladimir, — 
decorating the Cathedral of the Assumption there. By 1411 he 
appears to have been back in Moscow, perhaps in the Monastery — 
at Zagorsk; for it was probably in that year that he painted his 
icon of The Old Testament Trinity for the monastery” s cathedral- 
church of the Trinity, doing so in memory of its founder, the — 
recently deceased St. Sergius of Radonej. Although this painting 
made him renowned throughout Russia nothing is known of his 
subsequentactivities until the year 1425 when, at the wish of Nikon 
Sergius’s successor at the Lavra, Rublev and his friend, the painter 


Danila, set to work on adorning the walls and the iconostasis of 
their monastery’s cathedral church. Nikon, however, died in 
1427, and it is probable that Rublev did not long outlive him. 
Alpatov and Lazarev’s books pay fitting tribute to Rublev’s 
wonderful achievements. They show him to be an artist of the 
first rank and one whose reputation will continue to grow. He is 
Russia’s Fra Angelico, and it is pleasant to find his native land 
honouring his memory by paket the anniversary of hs | 
birth, in these various ways. 


I. Icon of the Apostle Paul, painted by Rublev whilst in 
Zvenigorod in the opening years of the fifteenth century. 
The Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow. 


2. The figure of Christ, froma Deesis painted by Rublev in the 
opening years of the fifteenth century. The Tretiakov Gallery. 


3. The Annunciation, an icon painted by Rublev in about 
1405. The Tretiakov Gallery. 


4. Detail showing the Archangel Gabriel’s head from the icon 
of the Annunciation after restoration. 


5- The icon of The Old Testament Trinity, painted by Rublev 
in about 1411 and now preserved in the Tretiakov Gallery. 
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Malaga Clay Figures 


Peter Winckworth 


iP his Journey from Gibraltar to Mdlaga (and ed. 1780) Francis 
Carter wrote: ‘Malaga yields a clay, which is inimitable for the 
composition of images, as it not only receives and preserves 
every impression, but maintains itself without cracking in the 
oven, where they obtain an hardness and solidity equal to 
porcelain. The Spaniards colour and varnish them very highly’. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century no less than 
seven of those who published in English the story of their 
travels in Andalucia refer to the clay figures made and sold at 
Malaga. These figures represent a successful effort to cater for 
what was then a tourist market. In those days the tourists were 
the richer gentry who made the grand tour, or a part of it. Indeed 
those who included Spain in their journey were among the more 
adventurous. This fact probably explains why examples of these 
Malaga figures are more easily found today in England than in 
Spain. 

There has been a ceramic industry at Malaga since the tenth 
century. From the start of the eighteenth century, or a little 
earlier, artists in the south of Spain were making models in 
clay—and sometimes of polychromed wood—but at the start 
these were religious figures. They produced a group of small 
figures such as made a Christmas crib or a scene from the 
Passion. There were schools of sculptors making these groups 
and images for convents and the larger private houses not only 
in Andalucia, but also in Valencia and Murcia. 

Later, and influenced by the Romantic movement, these 
artists produced secular figures and groups. The author of A 
Summer in Andalucia described the furnishings in a typical Cadiz 
house in 1839 as ‘a glass chandelier; a globe of gold fish; a 
French clock; or a clay figure in Andalucian costume, under a 
glass case, on a marble slab, complete the decorations of the 

, 
apartment’. 

In Andalucia the productions from Seville (by Pefias or Marin) 
and from Granada (by Roman or Perez) are easily distinguishable 
from those of Malaga (the large collection of figures in the Casa 
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de los Tiros at Granada are all recently made and coloured from 
the moulds which were used by Roman in the early nineteenth 
century and lately in the possession of his descendants). 

Of the Malaga school two names are important: Leén and 
Cubero. Rafael Guiterrez de Leén Atane was born in 1805 and 
died in 1856. He became subject to attacks of paralysis which 
compelled him to do his work sitting down and with his left 
hand. It was he who developed the production of these clay 
figures in their secular and popular form. Ledén’s father Salvador 
and his grandfather Antonio Guiterrez de Leén were skilled 
sculptors, examples of whose work were in the earlier religious 
tradition. 

José Cubero, also the son of a distinguished sculptor, had a 
shop in the Pasaje de Heredia, Malaga, and was at work during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He is referred to by name 
both in Mrs. Romer’s The Rhone, the Darro and the Guadalquivir 
(1843) and in Richard Ford’s Handbook (1845). 

William Cullen Bryant, an American, in his Letters from Spain 
(pub. London, 1859) thus described Cubero’s work in a letter 
from Malaga written in December, 1857: “At Malaga they make 
with great cleverness little images of baked earth, representing 
the different costumes seen in the south of Spain. The artist who 
at present enjoys the greatest reputation is José Cubero, though I 
believe he has his rivals. In his collection you see the majo and the 
maja, the Andalusian dandy and his mate; gipsy men and 
women; peasants of both sexes, on foot or on donkeys; young 
people dancing in holiday dresses; hidalgos on horse-back 
wrapped in their ample cloaks; priests in their enormous hats; 
bandits of the mountains; soldiers; members of the civil guard, 
with their carbines, and I know not how many more. After the 
figures have been subjected to a strong heat, they come out of the 
oven with a clean, sharp outline and of a soft cream colour; a 
workman then takes them, and with a pencil paints the hair, 
tints the eyes and face, stains the gaiters, tracing them with em- 
broidery, and gives every part of the dress its proper line. The 


(Facing page). Picador and Toro. 

(Above). Hidalgos. 

(Left). Detail of Hidalgo lighting his cigarette. 
(Below left). Bailarinna and Majo. 


(Below right). Toreros. 
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(Above left). Majo and Contrabandista. 
(Above right). Mendigo and Militar. 


(Below). Caballero. 


spirit with which these little figures and groups are designed, and 
the skill and ingenuity with which they are executed, show a 
capacity for the plastic art which only needs due encouragement 
to raise it to something more noble’. 

Examples of Cubero’s figures are not easy to find in Spain. I 
know of none in Malaga. In Madrid there are about six examples 
in the charming and little visited Muséo Romantico, Calle San 
Mateo. Sefior Don Mariano Rodrigues de Rivas, until recently 
curator of this museum, has some in his private collection and he 
contributed an essay on Cubero’s figures—Las Figures de Barro 
Espanoles—with illustrations from his collection, to Vertice 
(Ano: VII 1945. Numero 81-82, pages: 48/49). 

The single standing figures average 12 inches in height. Their 
bases are of wood, either dark stained or coloured with a marble 
effect. Most have a small label or ticket which reads: JOSE 
CUBERO/ESCULTOR/Pasaje de Heredia No. 23/MALAGA. 
An alternative thinner label with simpler typography reads: 
JOSE CUBERO/Pasaje de Heredia/Mdlaga. 

The mounted groups are proportionately larger. One in my 
collection—of which some are here illustrated—of a mounted 
caballero stands 154 inches from base to top, and the base of a 
group showing a bull and a picador is 22 inches by 8 inches. 


The Tapestry Room 
from Croome Court 


ames Parker 


1g HE spectacular Tapestry Room from Croome Court, 
Worcestershire, seat of the Earls of Coventry, has recently 
ypened to the public at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
oom and the greater part of its original contents were given to 
he Museum by the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 

The crimson ground basse lisse tapestry covering the walls and 
eat furniture flood the room with colour. They were com- 
nissioned by the 6th Earl of Coventry in Paris in August, 1763, 
rom the workshop of Jacques Neilson at the Royal Gobelins 
Manufactory. They were the first set of this design to be woven, 
with four oval medallions after cartoons by Francois Boucher 
Jortraying scenes from classical mythology that symbolize the 
‘lements. Wall tapestry panels of this period were usually fitted 
nto architectural frames, and Lord Coventry’s tapestries were 
inique for the time in being carried around four walls of a room 
ind filling the space from chair rail to cornice. Other Englishmen 
sroceeded to follow the example he set, and subsequent tapestry 
‘ooms were constituted at Newby, Weston Park, Moor Park, 
Dsterley, and Welbeck Abbey. 

The building of Croome Court had been entrusted in 1751 to 
he landscape gardener ‘Capability’ Brown, who was also 
sponsible for the plan of the grounds. The decoration of the 
1ouse was, however, finished by Robert Adam who provided 
lesigns for Lord Coventry from 1760 to 1781. The scheme of the 
apestry room was Adam’s, as was that of the adjoining library, 
ind the gallery. The library, with its Palladian window, was in 
he east pavillion of the south front of Brown’s building, and the 
wo windows of the tapestry room came next. Adam’s bills 
urvive as well as those of the craftsmen who worked on the 
10use, so that the creators of the room’s architectural setting are 
clearly designated. 

The ceiling was taken from an existing design by Adam, dated 
anuary 1763, for which he charged the Earl {£10 tos. It was 
~xecuted in the course of the year by the plasterer Joseph Rose 
ind cost £48. The carved wood baseboard, the chair rail and 
loral guilloche moulding around the windows were the work of 
Sefferin Alken, whose bill dated 16th June, 1764, specifies 
. .. Windows in Tapestry Room—46 ft. of Golloss . . . 348 
lowers to Do. of 4 Different Sorts ...’. 

The tablet of lapis lazuli measuring sixteen by six inches in the 
sentre of the chimneypiece frieze was almost certainly provided 
oy Joseph Wilton in May, 1760: “To value of a Tabblet of true 
apis lazuli feneer’d measuring 16} ins. x 6 ins’. The red Verona 
marble chimneypiece with white trim may be the one by John 
Wildsmith ‘on Merona ground’ which he carved in 1760 and 
reset in 1763. 


(Above). Croome Court, as seen by Richard Wilson in 1758. 


(Below). George William, 6th Earl{of Coventry, by Allan Ramsay, 1764. 
Both illustrations are reproduced by courtesy of the Croome Estate Trust. 
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(Left and below). Floor plan and elevation of the south front. 
The Tapestry Room, here called Breakfast Room, is between 
the Library and the Salon. From Woolfe and Gandon’s | 
Vitruvius Brittanicus, 1771. 


FACING 
(Above). The marble chimneypiece, possibly carved by John 
Wildsmith in 1760, showing the oblong tablet of lapis lazuli 
in the centre of the frieze, provided by Joseph Wilton the 
same year. This also shows a part of the Tapestry Room as 
now set up in the Metropolitan Museum. 


(Below left). The plaster ceiling of the Tapestry Room, 
executed by Joseph Rose after a design (in the Soane Museum) 
by Robert Adam dated January, 1763, as now installed in 
New York. 


(Below right). Detail of the chair rail and window mould- 
ing, showing the ‘Golloss’ and ‘flowers . . . of 4 Different 
Sorts’ carved by Sefferin Alken in 1764. 
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FACING 

The window wall showing 
the pier mirror supplied in 
1769 by Ince and Mayhew, 
and the carved and gilded 
pier table with marble top 
made by John Wildsmith for 
Lord Coventry in 1759. 


(Above). Medallion of Aur- 
ora and Cephalus, taken 
from a cartoon by Frangois 
Boucher, woven at the Jac- 
ques Neilson workshop of 
the Royal Gobelins Manu- 
factory. 


(Left). One of a pair of gilt- 
bronze candelabra, possibly 
made, c. 1770, in Matthew 
Boulton’s Soho workshop 
after a design by Robert 
Adam. 


The names of the tradesmen patronized by Lord Coventry are 
also preserved on the bills hich he kept. The bill of the cabinet- 
makers Ince and Mayhew dated sth October, 1769, gives an 
accurate description of the set of six carved and gilded armchair 
and two settee frames, made to be covered with tapestry: ‘6 
Large Antique Elbow Chairs, with Oval Backs carv’d with 
Double husks & ribbon knot on top, Gilt in the Best Burnish’d 
Gold, Stuff’d with Besthair, in Linen—Backt with Fine Crimson 
Tammy—proper for covering with Tapistry in the Country... 
2 Settees .. . Stuff’d and Cover’d to match the Chairs... 10 setts of 
Castors with Screws & fixing to the Chairs & Sofas ...’. This set 
of furniture suffered vicissitudes after it was sold with the wall 
tapestries in the 1900’s, for at some time the tapestry covers were 
separated from the frames, and were put on modern chairs, while 
the old frames were lost sight of. By the greatest luck, the whole 
set of original frames was traced shortly before the opening of the 
room, and acquired for the Museum by the Kress Foundation. 
At this time it was discovered that they had retained their gild- 
ing, most of their tammy backs, as well as the horsehair stuffing 
and castors. 


The nine foot high pier mirror between the windows is 
described in another item from Ince and Mayhew’s 1769 bill: 
‘A Large Architect Pier Frane, fluted, richly carv’d with shell on 
top, festoons and drops of double husks down the sides, goates 
head at bottom gilt in the very best Double Burnish’d Gold . . .’. 
This mirror cost £35, while the mirror glass was bought 
separately and probably cost a good deal more. 


Below the mirror stands a six-legged gilded wood pier table, 
its apron carved with a floral guilloche similar to that of the 
window moulding. This table was probably executed about 1764 
when the wood carving was done on the room. A bill indicates 
that its black marble slab inset with 176 coloured stones and 
marbles was supplied by John Wildsmith in 1759. Wildsmith, 
who may also have been the sculptor of the mantelpiece, wrote 
in his bill: “To a rich fineared Marble Table in squairs of all the 
curious sorts of marbles, No. 176 sqrs. in Do’. Such tops were 
formerly thought to be of Italian workmanship. Many of the 
stones used in the top, the lapis lazuli, heliotrope, onyx, jasper, 
porphyry, and others were undoubtedly quarried in Italy. 

The remaining pieces of furniture which at one time were in 
the room and have been recovered and replaced there are a 
marquetry commode made for the Earl of Coventry in 1764 by 
Peter Langlois, and a pair of carved and gilded wood pedestals of 
about the same date, lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The pedestals now hold a pair of gilt bronze tripod candelabra 
after a design by Robert Adam, possibly made in the Soho work- 
shop of Matthew Boulton about 1770. 

Ince and Mayhew, who styled themselves ‘Cabinetmakers and 
Upholders’ also provided the pelmets and curtains for the room, 
and their bill of 1769 specifies the materials used, including ‘13 
Yards of Super fine Crimson Tammy’ and ‘15 Yards of rich 
Crimson Silk Lace’. These indications have been used to replace 
the lost original festoon curtains with modern copies. 

The rug on the original oak floor is an Isfahan of the sort Lord 
Coventry might have used. He bought Persian as well as English 
carpets from Thomas Moore, and also furnished his house with 
Wilton rugs. 

A kind fate has presided over the reconstitution of the Croome 
Court room, parts of which were so widely scattered. With this 
room, and the adjoining dining room from Lansdowne House, 
completed from Adam’s designs in 1768, the Metropolitan 
Museum can boast an unsurpassed ensemble of English decorative 
schemes of the 1760’s. 
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ale HOUGH the British Museum is not normally associated 
with oil paintings of the English School, it in fact possesses a 
number of portraits in that medium which form no part of the 
recognized collections and are not accessible to ordinary visitors, 
apart from a few works possibly familiar to students and ‘readers’. 
Gracing the maroon walls of the Board Room or hanging 
austerely in Students’ Rooms and Director’s Office, these 
portraits—mostly of Principal Librarians, Benefactors and other 
persons historically involved in the origins or development of the 
collections—may perhaps be described as forming part of the 
Museum ’s furniture, though many are anything but ‘furniture 
pictures’ in the derogatory sense of that term. They include 
important works by masters as well as some which, if by anony- 
mous hands, have none the less a particular interest. 

No attempt is made here to discuss more than a few of these 
portraits, those selected being of eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century origin. For this reason is omitted the fine example (on 
wood) by Cornelius Johnson (1593-1662/4) portraying Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton, 1st Bt.,1 founder of the Cottonian Library; 
but to ignore Sir Thomas Lawrence’s noble portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks, tst Bt., which dominates the Board Room, would be to 
present Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. In 1946, this large 
canvas was fittingly described as ‘with the exception of a cast of a 
cameo of Macaulay, the only portrait of a member of the Board 
which adorns the Board Room; and it is the finest work of art 
there’.? 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1806 and later presented to 
the Museum by Rev. Daniel Lysons, the antiquarian topographer, 
this virile painting by Lawrence (1769-1830) has been engraved 
several times, notably by Antoine (Anthony) Cardon (1772-1813) 
after a drawing by W. Evans for Cadell’s British Gallery of 
Contemporary Portraits, Vol. I (£822), when the original painting 
was still described as being in the possession of the donor’s 
brother and collaborator Samuel Lysons, who had died in 1819.* 

An interesting accessory of Lawrence’s Banks composition is its 
representation of the Royal Society’s Mace, given to the Society 
by King Charles II and at one time erroneously supposed to be 
the “Bauble’ removed by Cromwell’s order from the House of 
Commons;‘ and this is also a significant feature of an earlier 
portrait in the Board Room—the full-length canvas of Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bt. The latter painting was long regarded as being by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723), though as presumably Sloane is 


1 A. J. Finberg. Chronological List of Portraits by Cornelius Johnson, Walpole Soc., X. 
(1922), No. 40. 

2 Arundell Esdaile. The British Museum Library (1946), p. 187. 

8 Other engravings of Lawrence’s portrait of Banks include small plates by T. 
Woolnoth (publ. 1823) and H. Robinson (publ. 1831), the latter print (for Lodge’s 
Portraits) describing the painting as being ‘In the British Museum’. 

* The ‘Bauble’ myth was exploded by Charles Edward Weld. A History of the 
Mace given to the Royal Society by King Charles II (1846). 
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J. R. Fawcett Thompson and F. Gordon Roe in 


here seen in his capacity as President of the Royal 27 
41) there is a positive datal objection to such an ass t. Jok 
Vanderbank (c. 1694-1739) has been tentatively suggested i 
Kneller’s stead; and in view of technical affinities between this 
portrait and certain works by Vanderbank, among them h 
Samuel Clarke, D.D. (National Portrait Gallery) and Edmuna 
Gibson, Bishop of London (Bodleian Library), the proposal is 
worthy of consideration. The sitter’s elaborate chair, surmot 
by the Royal Society’s armorial achievement, can be contraste¢ 
with one seen in a portrait of Sloane by Stephen Slaughter (¢. 
1690/95-1765), painted in 1736 and now at the National Portrait 
Gallery,® the latter work being clearly by another hand than 
of the ‘Kneller-Vanderbank’ composition.° ; 
These pictured chairs pose a problem on their own account as, 
apart from their armorial ensigns, they do not resemble each 
other nor do they resemble the Presidential Chair still in use in 
the Meeting Room of the Royal Society.” The last-named 
presented to the Royal Society by Sir Joseph Banks (Presiden 
1778-1820), and it is understood that the Society has no knowledge 
of having possessed an earlier Presidential Chair: It may be argued 
that in respect of the peculiarly constructed “Kneller-Vanderbank” 
chair aesthetic convention was at work, perhaps based on desig 
in some pattern book of the type of Sixty Different Sorts o 
ORNAMENTS Invented by GAETANO BRUNETTI Italian 
Painter: Very Useful to Painters, Sculptors [ &c.], published ‘June 
y¢ 25.1736’, with plates engraved by J. Roque and by H. Fletcher 
after Brunetti. But the fairly close correspondence between the 
armorial cresting on all three chairs, coupled with the detail that 
the cresting actually existing on the Banks chair appears to be of 
earlier date than the rest of the structure, invites speculation as to 
whether there was in fact an older chair of which it is the 
surviving relic. 


5 A. C. Sewter. Stephen Slaughter: A Minor British Painter of the Eighteenth Century 
in The Connoisseur, March, 1948, p. 11 (with illustration). F 
6 A bust portrait of Sloane by Kneller, belongs to the Royal Society; a full-length 
by Jonathan Richardson the Elder, 1730, given by the sitter to the Bodleian 
Library, 1731, was transferred to the Examination Schools in 1927. 

7 This chair is depicted in a version, belonging to the Royal Society, of an 
imperious portrait of Banks by Thomas Phillips, R.A., who was responsible for a 
number of paintings of this sitter. 


1. Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), K.B. (later G.C.B.), and 1st 
Bt., P.C., P.R.S., Trustee and Benefactor of the British Museum. By Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., canvas, 40in. X 50 in. As well as accompany= 
ing Captain Cook’s circumnavigation (1768-71), Banks travelled in New- 


* foundland and Iceland, giving his MSS. and printed books of the latter 


country to the Museum (1773 and 1783). Until recently, the library he 
bequeathed was housed in the Banksian Room at the Museum where was 
also the bronze bust of him by Hon. Anne Seymour Damer (1748-1828) 
now in the King’s Library. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


2. Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753), 1st Bt., P.R.S., Naturalist and Collector. 
English School (formerly assigned to Kneller; perhaps by John Vander- 
bank), canvas, 60 in. X 76 in. Of Scottish descent, Sloane received the 
degree of doctor of physic at the University of Orange in 1683, and 
attended both Queen Anne and King George II. He was President of the 
Royal College of Physicians (1719-35), and of the Royal Society (1727-41). 
Among his enormous collections bought for the nation in 1754 were the 
4,200 MSS. and 40,000 printed books which formed the principal founda- 
tion collection of the British Museum library. A terracotta model by John 
Michael Rysbrack (1693-1770) for the head of his marble statue of Sloane 
in the Apothecaries’ Gardens, Chelsea, is in the King’s Library at the 
Museum. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


3. Humfrey Wanley (1672-1726), F.R.S., F.S.A., ‘Library-Keeper’ to 
Robert and Edward Harley, 1st and 2nd Earls of Oxford and Mortimer. By 
Thomas Hill (1711), canvas 38 in. X 50 in. Born at Coventry, where he 
was apprenticed to a draper, Wanley studied at Oxford, becoming 
Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian in 1696, Secretary of the S.P.C.K.., 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society, and principal founder and first 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. One of the most learned men of his 
day, his ability was largely responsible for the quality of the great Harleian 
library of MSS.—a foundation collection of the Museum. There, also, is his 
Diary and his correspondence. This portrait was presented by Herbert 
Westfaling, 1761. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


4. Gowin Knight (1713-72), F.R.S. and Copley medallist, first Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum from 1756-72. By Benjamin Wilson, 
canvas, 40 in. X 50 in. Knight (M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford; 
M.D.), was a scientific experimenter, his improved compass being adopted 
by the Royal Navy in 1752 when he received the sum of £300 for ‘bring- 
ing the Mariners’ Compass to perfection’ (King’s Warrants: 1st July, 1752, 
p. 106). He died at the Museum 8th June, 1772, and according to the 
registers of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, was buried on 15th June in the parish 
sraveyard, known today as St. George’s Gardens, adjoining the site of the 
Foundling Hospital. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Originally in the British Museum, Slaughter’s portrait of 
Sloane was transferred to the National Portrait Gallery in 1879, 
together with sixty-nine other portraits,* among them one of 
Humfrey Wanley, by Thomas Hill (1661-1734), dated 1717. 
Fortunately, the Museum retained the robustly-handled three- 
quarter-length portrait of Harley’s renowned ‘Library-Keeper’ 
painted by Hill in 1711, the same year as that of a totally distinct 
composition® by this artist belonging to the Society of Antiquaries 
of which Wanley was principal Founder and first Secretary. Hill 
painted a number of portraits of Wanley, one of which (1722) 
was characterized by- the sitter as ‘a good Performance upon a 
very mean Subject’.'° 

The Museum’s first and second Principal Librarians—Gowin 
Knight and Matthew Maty\—are commemorated in gently ex- 
pressive portraits, the one by Benjamin Wilson (1721-88), the 
other by Barthélemy du Pan, or Dupan (1712-63) that interesting 

ainter of Swiss origin whose group, in the Royal Collection, of 
The Children of Frederick, Prince of Wales, painted in 1746, is an 
outstanding work of its period and genre. Maty bequeathed his 
portrait to the Museum, while Knight’s was presented by his 


8 See The Connoisseur, May, 1961. 

® Rupert Bruce-Mitford. The Society of Antiquaries of London: Notes on its History 
and Possessions, with Preface by Sir James Mann (1951), p. 32 and pl. III (b); [Dr.] 
Joan Evans. A History of the Society of Antiquaries (1956), p. 36n. and pl. IV. The 
Society of Antiquaries’s portrait shows Wanley holding the celebrated MS. Life of 
St. Guthlac (Harl.Roll Y.6) now in the British Museum. A similar portrait is in the 
Bodleian. A miniature of Wanley is at Welbeck (Richard W. Goulding. The 
Welbeck Abbey Miniatures (1916), p. 453). Wanley himself had studied miniature- 
painting (c. 1694) under Charles Boit, but Basil S. Long: British Miniaturists (1929) 
p. 453, stated that ‘no miniatures by [ Wanley] are known’. 

10 Goulding: op. cit. 

1. Other portraits of Maty were engraved after his death by Bartolozzi, and by 
Ridley, European Magazine (1800). 
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5. Matthew Maty (1718-76), M.D., F.R.S., second Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum from 1772-76. By Barthélemy Dupan, canvas, 24 in. 
x 29 in. Of Huguenot origin, Maty came to England in 1741, practised in ) 
London and founded the Journal Britannique in 1750. In 1756 he became the 
first Keeper of Printed Books at the Museum, was appointed Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society in 1762, and Principal Secretary in 1765. In 
recording that ‘over one of the chamber-doors of the British Museum there — 
is a half-length portrait of the late Dr. Maty . . . painted by [ Benjamin] | 
Wilson’, it would seem that Edward Edwards, A.R.A. (Anecdotes of Painters, 
1808) confused Maty with his predecessor, Gowin Knight. By courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


6. Claudius James Rich (1786-1821). Orientalist and Collector. Here 
identified as by Thomas Phillips, R.A., canvas, 24 in. X 30 in. Possessing © 
an astonishing bent for oriental languages, Rich was already conversant 
with Arabic, Syriac, Turkish and Persian at the age of 15. Joining the 
Honourable East India Company as a cadet in 1803, he visited Turkey, 
Egypt and India and served as Resident at Baghdad from 1808 until his 
death from cholera at Shiraz. Rich explored the sites of Nineveh and 
Babylon, writing two notable ‘Memoirs’ on the ruins of the latter (1815 
and 1818). Sir Leonard Woolley (1880-1960) held that Rich ‘laid the founda- 
tions of serious antiquarian research’ in Iraq. (Seton Lloyd: Foundations in 
the Dust (1947), Introduction, p. vii). A petition to Parliament by the 
Trustees of the British Museum for the purchase of his collection of over 800 
Oriental MSS., together with antiquities, including the first collection of 
cuneiform inscriptions to reach England, was granted in 1825. His widow 
presented this portrait in the same year. By courtesy of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


executor. The latter work is distinct from a portrait of Knight, 
‘Painted and etched by B. Wilson’—a small plate by that artist. 

The portrait of Claudius James Rich, hanging in the Oriental 
Students’ Room, has a special appeal to orientalists. Byron might 
satirically write, on the site of Babel :1? 

Though Claudius Rich, Esquire, some bricks has got, 
And written lately two memoirs upon'’t. 

Those profoundly indebted to Rich’s unique collection of 
manuscripts pay little heed to such levity. Until quite recently, 
the painter of this portrait was unknown or—to put it more 
precisely—forgotten. Proceeding from an impression that the 
work might not have been ad vivum but based on a miniature, it 
has now been possible to establish its authorship. Trustees’ 
Original Letters, Vol. V., have yielded a communication from 
Thomas Phillips, R.A. (1770-1845), dated from 8 Geo|rge] St. 
[Hanover Square], Aug. 17. [18]25, specifically mentioning this 
portrait as having been based on just such a ‘reference’. It is 
apposite to recall that Phillips himself had some experience of 
miniature-painting, and still more apposite that the not very 
satisfactory miniature on which. he founded his portrait was 
presumably that buried with Rich’s widow (born Mary 
Mackintosh) on her death in 1876.* It was, by the way, in 1825 
that Phillips became Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy, 
and it may be that this uncharacteristic work was laid in, under 
his direction, by a student, Phillips himself finishing the canvas. 
As Rich died in 1821, the portrait is posthumous. 

Today, the British Museum’s private portrait gallery com- 
prises some thirty works ranging over more than three 
centuries, from Johnson’s Sir Robert Bruce Cotton of 1629 to 
Kelly’s Sir John Forsdyke of 1950." It would be pleasant to think 
that such continuity may be preserved, and that this intimate 
collection may increase as the roll of Directors and Principal 
Librarians, and outstanding Benefactors, grows with the years. 


12 Don Juan, canto V,. LXII. 
13. C, M. Alexander. Baghdad in Bygone Days (1928), p. 323. 
14 Exhibited R.A., 1954. Works by Sir Gerald Kelly, Diploma Gallery, 1957. 


t _ Europe and 4,800 Museums : 


in England : Tempeh Dish 


VY 7 ITH this issue The Connoisseur pub- 

lishes the first of a series of regular 
feature articles on “The Museums of Europe’. 
It would be pleasant to think that this series will 
eventually cover all the museums of Europe, but 
if it does, very few readers will live to see the 
end. The officials of the International Confer- 
ence on Museums in Paris tell me that there are 
no fewer than 4,800 museums on this side of the 
Iron Curtain. France alone has nearly a thou- 
sand—and there are a large number in Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland and Russia. Of course, many of them 
contain collections of stuffed animals and birds, 
potsherds and flint arrow-heads, geological and 
botanical specimens. These are not in the scope 
of the series. Yet what a fascinating and in- 
exhaustible wealth of objects of art and virtu are 
to be found in the others. 

There are, first of all, the mixed museums con- 
taining antiquities and works of art in all media 
of which the British Museum, the Louvre and 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna are 
the most famous. Lesser examples of this type 
are to be found in the smaller provincial towns 
of France and Italy. They are somewhat dingy 
houses for the most part, bequeathed to the 
town in the late nineteenth century by a local 
big-wig who thought he had an eye for a picture 
and a bargain, and had assembled a jackdaw 
hoard of objects both curious and beautiful— 
suits of armour (usually spurious), paintings by 
his more academic contemporaries, a few Old 
Masters which sometimes look promising 
beneath the varnish, eighteenth-century silver, 
furniture and ceramics which are almost in- 
variably of good quality, and some cabinets 
which may contain anything from Tanagra 
figures to Third Empire cloisonné vases. 


Banishing the Junk 

Young directors, with stiff new brooms, are 
busily sweeping these places clean, banishing the 
junk to the basement and displaying the best 
pieces in a more hygienic, if sometimes less sym- 
pathetic, manner. But whether they have been 
reorganized or not, they are nearly always 
worth a visit. Closely allied to museums of this 
type are the many excellent Musées des Arts 
Décoratifs which are among the chief artistic 
attractions of nearly every large town in France, 
Belgium and Germany. These are no less en- 
joyable than instructive, since they usually con- 
tain first-rate specimens of local craftsmanship 
which are hard to find elsewhere. 

Then there are the museums devoted mainly 
to paintings and sculpture, notably those 
formed by Italian and German princes between 


the sixteenth and the late eighteenth centuries, 
partly for love of art and partly for reasons of 
prestige. No less interesting are those dedicated 
to individual artists—containing the contents of 
their studios, their private collections and more 
personal relics—Canova at Possagno, Thorvald- 
sen in Copenhagen, Ingres at Montauban, Rodin 
in Paris, Courbet at Ornans, Boldini at Ferrara, 
and the horrific painter Joseph Wiertz in 
Brussels; not forgetting the Picasso museum 
which is still being formed at Antibes. There are 
also a few fascinating museums devoted to such 
specialised themes as porcelain at Sévres; textiles 
in Lyons; glass in Venice and Liége; musical 
instruments in Brussels; wall-paper in Cassel; 
pietre dure in Florence. In Milan there is a theatri- 
cal museum which contains portraits of famous 
singers and composers, musical instruments, 
statuettes of actors from fifth-century Athens to 
eighteenth-century Germany, and stage designs. 
In the palace at Compiégne there is a museum 
of transport, and there are collections of gilded 
and painted coaches in Lisbon and at Nymphen- 
burg. 


Door to Excitement 


This new series of articles in The Connoisseur 
will illustrate some of the treasures which are to 
be found in museums of all these types. We 


A new portrait of Mr. Harold Macmillan, by 
James Gunn. Canvas, 40 * 30 in. It has also been 
engraved. See ‘Carlton Club Portrait’. 


Arms and Armour 


shall, of course, steer clear of the most famous 
collections. There would be little point in pub- 
lishing articles on the paintings in the Palazzo 
Pitti or the eighteenth-century furniture and 
other objects in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 
Paris; though some pages may be devoted to the 
less frequented sections even of those museums— 
the collection of jewellery and watches in the 
former and the rooms devoted to the nineteenth 
century in the latter. Our aim is to explore 
museums which, though they may be well- 
known to specialists in their several fields, will 
be unfamiliar to the majority of readers. The 
next five articles will therefore be concerned 
with the National Gallery of Greece in Athens, 
which contains interesting works by painters of 
most European schools including the Greek; the 
Kunstgewerbe museum, Cologne, a wonderful 
array of the applied arts; the Hessisches Landes- 
museum in Darmstadt which possesses fine 
ivories, wood sculptures and outstanding pic- 
tures; the glowing collection of textiles in the 
Musée des Tissus, Lyons; and the little Museo 
Civico at Belluno, which includes an important 
group of Renaissance medals and plaquettes in 
addition to paintings and drawings. 

This series of articles has been prepared by a 
regular contributor to The Connoisseur who 
lives on the Continent and who describes him- 
self as a museum addict. ‘On arriving at a pre- 
viously unvisited town I can seldom resist the 
sign-post which points to the museum’, he 
writes. ‘Once at the door I never pay my en- 
trance fee without a sense of mounting excite- 
ment at what I may find upstairs. The days are 
long past when you might recognize a Giorgione 
masquerading under the name of Sassoferrato— 
as Morelli did in Dresden in the 1890’s. Or are 
they? Many minor discoveries are still to be 
made, even in the more frequented museums. 
And who knows what may yet be found in those 
far from the beaten tourist tracks?’ 


Carlton Club Portrait 


THE new portrait here reproduced of the Rt. 
Hon. Harold Macmillan, P.C., M.P., by James 
Gunn, A.R.A., shows the Prime Minister in his 
robes as Chancellor of Oxford University. 

Before going to the Carlton Club, who com- 
missioned it, the painting was on view at the 
St. Jamés’s Street gallery of Messrs Leggatt 
Brothers. A mezzotint of it has been engraved 
by Lawrence Josset. 


Armour: Guide for Fathers 


A VISIT to any museum, particularly a first 
visit, is much more enjoyable when the visitor 
knows at least a little about its contents in 
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wet and ad in Saeleah will help 
those about to make the second visit to answer 
many of the inevitable and awkward questions 
of those on their first. 

Compact and highly readable, this well- 
illustrated little publication is a reprint with 
some modifications of a chapter from the 
Clarendon Press Medieval England. In it Sir 
James, the Master of the Armouries, aims to 
introduce the uninitiated to the terminology of 
armour and to put the varied facets of armour 
and weapons into an historical setting. This is 
admirably achieved by the use of photographs 
and drawings of such contemporary material as 
monumental brasses and manuscript illustra- 
tions. 

Sir James Mann has been the world’s leading 
student of armour for many years and his 
personal taste for defensive armour is reflected 
in its predominance in the illustrations of actual 
pieces, all of which come from British collec- 
tions. This mild partiality is no weakness in a 
volume published when the market seems to be 
on the point of saturation with books addressed 
to the firearms collectors, and when the sword 
is receiving more attention than it has for many 
years. 


Peter Floud Memorial Prize 


THE William Morris Society announces that a 
Peter Floud Memorial Prize (value £50) will be 
offered for an essay on some subject concerned 
with William Morris. The competition will 
close on June 30th, 1961. Conditions and other 
details can be obtained from the honorary 
secretary: R. C. H. Briggs, 260, Sandycombe 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 


The Tempera Society 


READERS’ attention is drawn to an interesting 
and unusual publication issued by the Society of 
Painters in Tempera: Traditional Methods of 
Stone-Painting. This has been produced to help 
those with ancient monuments in their care to 
determine the correct methods to use for the 
restoration of old painted stone-work. 

The Tempera Society is particularly well 
fitted to carry out this task, as, since its early 
days, it has been a society devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the technical side of painting 
rather than one concerned with the holding of 
exhibitions. 

A small panel of experts within the society has, 
for this purpose, made a special study of the 
technique of stone-painting, as practised in the 
past. References to this particular branch of art 
are scarce in old records, and have had to be 
searched for with assiduity. Sufficient inform- 
ation is, however, to be found in old manu- 
scripts to provide a sound basis for present-day 
practice. 
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More than one account: of BEN, feted: 
are given in detail. These are followed by 
mediaeval recipes for making certain essential 
ingredients no longer obtainable commercially. 

In the short concluding paragraph an appeal 
is made to all those with ancient polychrome 
statuary in their care to realise the necessity of 
encouraging those artists who have acquired a 
knowledge of past techniques rather than en- 
trusting the highly specialized work of restora- 
tion to those only trained in methods current 
today. 

The whole publication is a plea for a return to 
a greater knowledge of and interest in his 
materials on the part of the artist, most particu- 
larly by those engaged in the work of restora- 
tion. This brochure is the first of a series con- 
cerning the treatment of various substances to 
be decorated with painting and gilding. I for one 
await with interest the continuation of the 
series. 


A Corning Publication 


ABOUT a year ago I referred in these columns 
to Vol. I of a new venture into periodical pub- 
lishing by the Corning Museum of Glass—the 
Journal of Glass Studies. That excellent start has 
now been followed by a second volume of like 
interest and importance. In it ancient glass is 
somewhat more fully treated than that of more 
recent periods: John D. Cooney, of the Brook- 
lyn Museum, contributing a long and important 
article on ‘Glass Sculpture in Ancient Egypt’, and 
Dr. D. B. Harden, Director of the London 
Museum, an even longer and equally important 
section on ‘The Wint Hill Hunting Bowl and 
related Glasses’. This deals exhaustively with the 
engraved Roman bowls of the fourth century 
decorated with hunting-scenes and analogous 
figural subjects. Dorothy Blair treats of “The 
Cloisonné-backed Mirror in the Shosoin’, a sub- 
ject perhaps somewhat outside the normal range 
of glass-students. 

Those interested primarily in eighteenth- 
century glass will inevitably concentrate on B. A. 
Shelkovnikov’s article ‘Russian Glass of the 18th 
Century’, although they are not likely in all 
cases to be convinced that the types which he 
attributes to Russia are not Bohemian or Silesian 
imports. American collectors are catered for by 
Miles A. Smith in ‘Zanesville Glass’, and the 
growing interest in glass of the last hundred 
years is reflected in William B. O’Neal’s “Three 
Art Nouveau Glass Makers’. The volume con- 
cludes with two features which were particularly 
welcome in Vol. and which all students of glass 
will hope to see repeated in future numbers—the 
list of Recent Important Acquisitions, and the 
Check List of recently ncla k articles and 
books on Glass. 

The standard of printing and presentation of 
this volume is as excellent as its predecessor. 
Higher praise than this it would be difficult to 
give. All collectors and students of glass will 


splendour which took place when the mo 
was restored in 1660 is evidenced by the 
beth Delftware Fecundity Dish dated 1661 
illustrated in colour on page 125. It 
ee of Messrs. eae & Co. 2 tiques 


Ss W. 3. This fine’ BR cee is unique 1 n bears 
the arms of the Broderers’ Company a1 0 
the arms of the City of London. ’ ' 

During the reign of Charles I the Broderers 
(Embroiderers) Company was obliged to pi 
tion the King for a licence in mortmain, as th 
trade of embroidering ‘had decayed and 
out of use’ and as a result ‘a great part of the 
Company for want of employment are con-— 
strained to become porters, water-bearers and. 
the like’. Yet no sooner did the Commonwealth _ 
vanish and the Monarchy return than conditions - 
improved so much that a member of the Com- 
pany celebrates the fact with this elaborate dish 
with the arms, date, and his and his wife’s 
initials. Initials and date are in the top well of the _ 
dish, with the City of London arms in the left 
centre well and those of the Company in the 
right centre well. 

Messrs. Tilley’s dish is in an exceptionally 
brilliant polychrome palette and in perfect con- 
dition, and the back is decorated in blue with 
large sketchy sprays of flowers, leaves and the — 
date, 1661, repeated from the front. It appears to 
be the only recorded example of this Com- 
pany’s arms on seventeenth-century English 
delftware, and, especially in relation to the 
Restoration, is a highly interesting item in 
English history as well as that of a Company, 
which received its first Charter from Queen 
Elizabeth I in 1561. 

On the same page, and also available from 
Messrs. Tilley is seen a brilliant example of 
Worcester of the First Period: a two-handled 
caudle cup and saucer. The clear scale-blue 
ground surrounds large mirror-shaped reserves 
with gilt rococo borders enclosing Chinese- 
Chippendale musicians, the smaller vase-shaped 
reserves holding exotic birds. The cup has 
double rococo handles and an elaborate gilt 
border on the inner edge of the rim, and the 
centre of the saucer is enriched with a floral de- 
sign in gold. Both pieces have the square mark 
in underglaze blue on the base and are in ex- 
ceptionally flawless condition. A coffee pot with 
this rare Chinese-Chippendale musicians decora- 
tion, also with the square mark, is in the British 
Museum (Frank Lloyd Collection Catalogue, 
plate 78, No. 354) and is illustrated by Hobson 
in Worcester Porcelain by a full-page colour plate 
(No. LXXXV). 


Important Genre Scene 


THE LATE Dr. Valentiner, when he was 
director of the North Carolina Museum of Art 


(Above). The Fisher Boy, by Frans Hals, reproduced on the 
cover. See story ‘Important Genre Scene’. (Right, above and 
below). Dieppe from the West, watercolour, 9} x 13} in., by 
T. S. Boys: and View of Lake Nemi towards Genzano, water- 
colour, 143 < 21} in., by J. R. Cozens. Both are in a current 
exhibition at the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street, 
London. (Right below). Regency library steps, in the posses- 
sion of Prides of London. See ‘Fashion for Steps’. 


held the Fisher Boy, reproduced on the cover, in 
considerable esteem. In his opinion it is in a fine 
state of preservation and is an important genre 
scene by Frans Hals, adding that it was ‘a 
characteristic, colourful, and important work by 
the artist, painted about 1635’. 

In Dr. Valentiner’s book on Frans Hals, 
Klassiker der Kunst, a painting is reproduced of a 
head of a boy, which belonged to Hofstede de 
Groot. Whether this was a study for the Fisher 
Boy, or whether it was executed after it in the 
workshop of the artist by a pupil is difficult to 
say. It is probably the latter, since some details, 
like the boy’s cap, are much better executed in 
the Fisher Boy; the background of which, in Dr. 
Valentiner’s opinion, is of particular interest 
since it shows how excellent Frans Hals was as a 
landscape artist, especially in representing the 
dunes, the sea, and the clouded sky, which is so 
characteristic of Holland. 


Fashion for Steps 


AS privately-owned libraries are fast becoming 
the exception rather than the rule, Sheraton’s 
definition (Cabinet Dictionary, 1803) of library 
steps is now a rare application: ‘(steps) placed in 
a library for the use of raising a person so as to 
reach any book’. Certainly these pieces of 
furniture were intended for large rooms. The 
function of bed, or library, steps is today very 
different. They no longer enable their owners 
to reach books on upper shelves, but are currently 
fashionable for use as stands for trailing pot 
plants. How suitable this item of eighteenth- 
century furniture is for the purpose will be evi- 


dent in the Regency period spiral steps in wood 
simulating bamboo seen on this page. It is in the 
possession of Messrs. Prides of London (179-180 
Sloane Street, London, S.W.1). 


Covetousness and Bosschaerts 


THOSE who collect fine flower paintings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inevitably, 
when such works can be found today, covet and 
seek to buy a painting by the Bosschaerts, 
particularly one by Ambrosius (worked between 
1588 and 1640, d.1645), Balthazer van der Ast’s 
nephew. 

The exquisite quality of his work is seen to the 
best possible advantage in Flowers in a Glass Bowl 
with Fruit, Shells and Insects (panel, 244 X 16} in.) 
which will be seen at the Alfred Brod Gallery in 
Sackville Street in an exhibition opening there 
on 13th April. 

In it Bosschaert has arranged his tulips, 
roses, anemones, fruit and so forth in a very 
similar manner to his striking work (214 x 15? 
in.) in the Broughton Collection (Cat. No. 13). 
There is also the same distinctive stone sill in 
both paintings. Mr. Brod’s example is of ex- 
ceptional interest since it is signed. 


THE MUSEUMS OF EUROPE, No. x. 


As indicated in The Connoisseur’s Diary, this is the first of a 
series of articles which will briefly describe the principal contents of 
some of the museums of Europe. They have been prepared by The 
Connoisseur as a result of requests from a large number of readers 
throughout the world, particularly in America, for the latest information 
concerning locations, opening days and hours, publications available and 
other relevant details essential to both connoisseur and layman alike.-— 

Editor. 


T HE Maison Curtius, Liége, a somewhat forbidding early 
seventeenth century building overlooking the river Meuse, 
houses one of the richest and most varied collections of virtit to 
be found in Belgium. At the back there is a fascinating Musée du 
Verre which includes glass vessels of Egyptian, Islamic, Venetian, 
Bohemian and, of course, Liégeois origin, ranging in date from 
ancient Egypt to the present day. On the ground floor there is an 
array of Belgo-Romian carvings, bronzes and pottery; on the top 
floor a pre-historical collection which will fascinate those whose 
interests lie in flint arrow-heads and potsherds. But the greater 
part of the building is devoted to a museum of sculpture and the 
minor arts from the dark ages to the nineteenth century. The 
numerous objects are well and unpretentiously displayed in 
rooms which have the spruceness of a Flemish genre painting. 

To lovers of romanesque art, Liége is famed principally for the 
Church of Saint Barthelemy and the wonderful bronze font 
(c. 1107-1118) which is its main attraction. Although the museum 
boasts nothing of equal rarity and splendour it contains much to 
detain the connoisseur. The earliest of its chefs d’oeuvre is a justly 
famous early tenth-century Gospel—the Evangéliaire de Notger 
—probably the work of a Rheims miniaturist, decorated with 
interlacing scrolls in purple and gold. This precious manuscript 
is cased in an appropriately magnificent binding which incor- 
porates a very fine ivory panel (contemporary with the Gospel) 
set amongst twelfth-century enamels (No. 1.). The romanesque 
sculptures in the museum include the dignified Vierge de Dom 
Rupert (No. 3), a twelfth-century tympanum, and a character- 
istically hieratic wooden Virgin and Child (No. 2). Among the 
smaller objects of the same period there is a Mosan enamel cross, 
formerly in the church at Kemexhe, and an attractive little 
bronze censer of architectural form. Gothic works include a 
Nottingham alabaster of St. John the Evangelist, a French silver- 
gilt and enamelled reliquary and a gospel manuscript (c. 1520) 
besides several carvings dating from the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries (No. 4). 

The seventeenth century is well represented in tapestries, some 
fine examples of Dutch and Flemish silver (No. 5), several good 
heavy pieces of furniture and some handsome carved doors which 
once dignified the palace of the Prince-Bishops of Liége. But this 
part of the collection is most memorable for the array of terra- 
cottas by the excellent Liégeois sculptor Jean Del Cour, who is far 
too little known outside Belgium. Born in 1631, Jean Del Cour, 
was trained first in Liége and in 1648 went to Rome where he is 
said to have worked under Bernini for seven years. Having 
imbibed the spirit of baroque sculpture at the fountain-head he 
returned to Liége in 1655, and here he remained until his death 
in 1707, providing numerous statues and reliefs for the churches 
in the Pays de Liege. His bozzetti, of which the museum possesses 
more than fifty (Nos. 6 and 7), are of exceptionally high quality. 
Modelled with great sensitivity, they have an elegance and brio 
which often recalls the work of Bernini. Indeed, they are often 
more satisfactory works of art than his finished marbles with their 
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I. The binding of the early tenth century Notger Gospels, in the Musée 
Curtius, Liége, 30 x 24 cm. The central panel is of ivory and represents 
Christ surrounded by the emblems of the four Evangelists seated above the 
kneeling figure of the Prince-Bishop of Liége, Notger (972-1008): it also 
dates from the early tenth century. This is surrounded by panels of cham- 
plévé enamel, c. 1170. The oval panels are of gilt leather and date from the 
sixteenth century. Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


2. Carved wood statue of the Virgin and Child, 92 cm. high. Despite its 
damaged condition, this is a noble example of romanesque sculpture: 
early twelfth century and probably Mosan. 


3. Virgin and Child, called La Vierge de Dom Rupert, carved of Liégeois 
‘grés houiller’, 92 cm. high. An important example of Mosan romanesque 
sculpture of the mid-twelfth century, originally in the abbey of Saint 
Laurent, Li¢ge. Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


4. Carved wood Pieta retaining much of its original polychrome decora- 
tion. 38 cm. high. An early sixteenth century work of Flemish origin. 
Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


5. St. Apollonia kneeling before the Virgin and Child, silver relief, 15-3 x 
11-7 cm. The work is dated 1610 and signed with the letter V by a member 
of the van Vianen family, probably Adam van Vianen. Copyright A. C. L. 
Brussels. 


The Musées Curtius and d’Ansembourg, Liege 


6. Terracotta bozzetto of St. Luke by 
Jean Del Cour, 39 cm. high. One of the 
$7 terracotta models by this interesting 
baroque sculptor in the Musée Curtius. 
Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


7. Terracotta bozzetto of an angel by 
Jean del Cour, 21-5 cm. high. A work 
which clearly shows Del Cour’s debt 
to Bernini. Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


8. The tapestry room in the Hotel 
d’Ansembourg. The finely carved 
boiseries and the stucco ceiling were 
executed shortly before 1741 when the 
decoration of this house was com- 
pleted. On the walls hang tapestries of 
rustic scenes inspired by the paintings 
of Teniers and woven at the Oude- 
naarde factory. The central table, by 
the Brussels craftsman J. P. Heuvel- 
mans and decorated with leather and 
gilt bronze, was made in 1755 for the 
council room of the Prince-Bishop of 
Liége. The carpet is Chiraz. Copyright 
A. C. L. Brussels. 
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somewhat over-agitated draperies. The museum also owns a life- 
size bronze bust of the Chancellor Lambert de Liverlo, convin- 
cingly attributed to Del Cour. 

Numerous eighteenth-century objects are included in the 
collection: some fine marquetry furniture, porcelain and faience 
from most of the main European factories and also some good 
Chinese export wares. In the vitrines devoted to silver there is an 
outstanding display of vessels by Liégeois craftsmen, finely 
worked pieces which show the influence of Parisian styles. In the 
eighteenth century Liége also boasted a school of wood-carvers 
who are represented in the Musée Curtius by doors, boiseries, and 
a few pieces of furniture, all carved in shallow relief with flowers, 
foliage and scroll-work. One of the best of these craftsmen was 
Michel Herman (1766-1819) who worked in the Louis XVI style, 
carving elegant festoons of flowers, trophies of musical instru- 
ments and swags of drapery with miniscule precision and yet 
great liveliness. The museum is fortunate in owning half a dozen 
of his works, acquired from his descendants (No. 9). 

Near the Maison Curtius stands the Hétel d’Ansembourg 
which was built for a rich banker between 1735 and 1741 and has 
now been made into a model museum of decorative arts. One of 
the finest eighteenth-century houses in Liége, the building itself 
is notable for its many delicate stucco ceilings, exquisitely carved 
boiseries, and handsome marble chimney-pieces. On the ground 
floor there is a noble tapestry room (No. 8), a dining room with 
leather hangings fagon de Cordoue made at Malines, and a trim 
Delft-tiled kitchen (No. 10). A handsome staircase with rococo 
wrought iron banisters leads from the entrance hall to the upper 
floor where there are further rooms, all similarly well furnished 
and decorated in the eighteenth-century style. One of these has an 
allegorical ceiling painted by Jean-Baptiste Coclers; another has 
overdoors by the Liégeois Leonard Defrance. Many paintings 
enliven the walls: subject pictures by Gérard Lairesse, Rachel 
Ruysch, Nicolas Vercolie and Louis Watteau (nephew of 
Antoine) and portraits by such Liégeois artists as Edmond 
Plumier and Englebert Fisen. 

Sculpture is less lavishly displayed here than in the Maison 
Curtius, but there are three notable pieces: a Virgin and Child 
carved in wood by Jean Del Cour, which stands in the hall, a 
plaster bust of Mme Du Barry signed by Augustin Pajou, and a 
small polychrome terracotta Pieta signed by M. Kinable and 


9. Looking-glass frame of carved wood partly gilt by Michel Herman, «. 
1790, 97 cm. high. This elegant work, carved by Michel Herman for his 
fiancée, was acquired by the museum from his descendants, together with 
another frame, two exquisitely fragile watch-stands and a decorative 
panel. Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 

to. The kitchen of the H6tel d’Ansembourg is decorated with blue and 
white and polychrome Delft tiles. The Louis XV style sideboard contains a 
collection of Strasbourg faience. Vessels of pewter and copper stand on the 
chimney-piece and table; an eighteenth-century brass birdcage hangs from 
the ceiling. Copyright A. C. L. Brussels. 


dated 1781. An outstandingly important collection of eighteenth- 
century Liégeois furniture—vast armoires, bureaux, tables and 
chairs—fills the sixteen rooms of the house. Delft pottery vases 
adorn the chimney-pieces and there are further examples of 
European and Oriental ceramics on the tables and commodes and 
in the handsome eighteenth-century cabinets. Glittering Liége 
glass chandeliers hang from the ceilings of nearly all the rooms, 
and the floors are carpeted with Persian rugs. In fact, no pains 
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have been spared to give the Hétel d’Ansembourg a warmly — 


domestic and unmuseumy appearance, with the result that it 
perfectly evokes the atmosphere of the Prince-Bishopric of 
Liége in its eighteenth-century heyday. 


The Connoisseur is much indebted to Monsieur Joseph Philippe 


for his help in the preparation of this article. 


The Musée Curtius and the Musée du Verre (13 Quai de Maast-— 


) 
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richt, Li¢ge) and the Musée d’ Ansembourg (114 Féronstrée), are 


under the direction of Monsieur Joseph Philippe. The former are 
closed on Fridays and the latter on Wednesdays; all three are 
closed on the 1st May, 1st November and Christmas Day. 
Otherwise the museums are open from Io to 12 and 2 to 5 on 
weekdays and from 10 to 2 on Sundays and holidays (admission 
free). Of the several publications on the collection, the most useful 
is J. Philippe: Guide du Visiteur aux Musées Curtius et d’Ansem- 
bourg, Liége, 1952. See also the valuable and more specialised: 


L’Evangéliaire de Notger, Brussels, 1956; L’argenterie civile liégeois 
des XVII¢ et XVIII siécles, Liége, 1957; Sculpteurs et ornemantistes 


J. Philippe: Catalogue des peintures de l’école Liégeois, Liége, 1955; 


de l’ancien pays de Liege, XVIF-XIX® siecle, Li¢ge, 1958; and E. — 


Gadeyene: Les faienceries li¢geois du XVII siecle, Brussels, 1955. 


(Above). First Period Worcester caudle cup and saucer 
decorated with Chinese Chippendale musicians. 


(Below). Lambeth Delftware fecundity dish, with the 
arms of the Broderers’ Company and dated 1661. See 
Connoisseurs Diary. 
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One of the most beautiful rooms in Europe: the Maurice Chalom Gallery at 17 Place Vendéme, Paris. 

In the recess at right is a fine Italian seventeenth-century architectural cabinet enriched with semi-precious stones, lapis lazuli columns, 
and small silver-gilt statuettes and other ornamentation. This came originally from the Green Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace. 
It was offered by Lord Ravensworth to King George IV, and appeared in the Palace inventory. 

Other important seventeenth-century furniture includes: a knee hole writing table Mazarin in red and black tortoiseshell with bronze 
and pewter inlay making a beautiful decor in the style of Berain; a beautiful Boulle chest of the Louis XIV period in red and black 
tortoiseshell with bronze inlay; a rare and outstandingly beautiful pair of arm chairs in gilt wood. 


SUMER: By André Parrot. 396 pages, 414 
Sticeations, 5 maps, with an introduction by 
André Malraux. 1960. (London: Thames and 
Hudson, £6 6s. net.) The Arts of Mankind, 
_ edited by André Malraux and Georges Salles. 


NE of the strangest of scientific discoveries 
of the last century was surely that of the 
n and ever-increasing vista of the past. 

at man’s past can be recovered by archaeolo- 
s from the very ground on which we stand, 
is a matter of amazement which still makes us 
ib our eyes. Of this magical resuscitation of the 


the Sumerians, their cities, art, architecture, 
te , customs and personality is perhaps the 
most important achievement, for the memory of 
the Sumerians, or people of Sumer, had utterly 
and absolutely passed out from men’s minds; 
‘only their name Sumer or (more properly) 
Shumer, survived to our time in the Old Testa- 

_ ment in the form Shinar, a Hebrew name for 
Babylonia. In 1877, a French Consul, de Sarzec 

_ (one of the followers of Layard and Botta who 
had excavated the palaces of the Assyrian kings) 
discovered, in Central Mesopotamia, a site 
named Tell Loh. We now know it to have 
‘been the Sumerian city of Lagash, rich with 
M statues (many of which are now in the Louvre) 
_ and material of about 2000 B.C., a thousand 
"years earlier than that of the Assyrians of Layard. 
_ Successive decades of excavation, often in very 
aged conditions, have recovered more and 
more of Sumerian art, among the most remark- 

: able being perhaps the work of the late Sir 
Leonard Woolley at Ur of the Chaldees, where 

_ the Early Dynastic Royal Graves were un- 
covered, to the great enrichment of our mu- 
seums. Even today, work of this season on a 
Sumerian site such as Nippur by an American 
expedition is producing new and important 
finds. The tale is yet far from all told. When, 
however, such an authority as Monsieur Parrot, 
_ Conservateur-en-chef des musées de France, and 
Keeper of the Oriental Antiquities at the Louvre, 
himself a brilliantly successful excavator at 
Lagash, Mari and other Sumerian sites, under- 
takes to describe the art of Sumer, we expect a 
good deal. Nor are we disappointed. After a 
general essay of appreciation by Monsieur 
Malraux, by way of introduction, there come 
seven chapters by Parrot: I, History of the 

_ Discoveries; II, From the Origins to Historical 
i Times; III, The City States and Sumer’s Golden 
Age; IV, Sargon and the Akkadian Empire; 

_ V, The Guti and the Neo-Sumerian Reaction; 
t VI, The Return of the Amorites and Babylonian 
: Hegemony; VII, Kassites and Elamites in 
_ Babylonia. In these he traces the emergence and 
rise, decline and disappearance of this gifted and 
methodical people. Their achievements in the 

_ field of thought, in science and literature have 
been well described by S. N. Kramer, History 


Begins at Sumer (1957). 
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past, especially the Oriental past, the recovery of © 


In a masterly survey of Sumerian material 
scattered over various Museums of America, 
Europe and the Near East, Parrot deals with art, 
literature, sculpture, painting, and seal-cutting 
in particular. Sumer’s discoveries both in thought 
and art were passed on in the stream of civilisa- 
tion to the Semites who succeeded them in 
Mesopotamia and by them to the Aegean and 
the world of the West and hence to ourselves. 
Indeed, it is to Sumer that we are at present 
indebted for the division of time by sixes into 12 
hours and 60 minutes and seconds. We cannot 
say that the Sumerians were rational, as we mean 
the word—their minds were curiously com- 
plex—but they were orderly, disciplined, clear 
headed and vigorous, with a sharply purposeful 
and well-defined sense of pattern and form and a 
consciousness of the beauty both of animals and 
men. To us, their world seems still in its youth; 
to them it was already old. But though strongly 
traditionalist, they do not shirk problems of 
representation, of composition, narration or 
technique, and in fact, seem to be continuously 
engaged in experiment in an endless variety of 
materials and methods. Some pieces, such as the 
early dynastic figures from Tell Asmar, are 
bizarre and crude with their huge eyes (pl. 135) 
(‘All the better to see you with!’), yet even they 
convey deep religious conviction. The finest 
work of art in the book (illustrated on the cover), 
a copper head, is perhaps Semitic rather than 
Sumerian; it is a superb royal portrait, with 
exquisitely delineated detail of wig and beard 
(actually it is deep reddish in colour, not golden, 
as coloured here). But it is only a development 
of the Sumerian tradition. Perhaps it was unduly 
bold to illustrate works by expert professional 
sculptors side by side with many popular cruder 
works. Yet even the humble terracotta figures 
and plaques—really little more than folk-art— 
have a dignity and charm. The worst criticism 
to be voiced is that many of these are ‘blown-up’ 
to the size of monumental pieces, which is dis- 
tinctly misleading. 

This isa likeable civilisation; itis not disfigured 
by cruelty, like that of the Assyrians; the gods, 
made in men’s image, are only Sumerian rulers 
with special attributes and headgear; they can 
smile (pls. 139, 140, 302) and there is (e.g., in the 
terracottas) even some humour, such as the 
delightful little plaque of the carpenter (pl. 359) 
who seems to be almost chuckling as he planes a 
piece of wood with his adze.—R.D.B. 


PAGEANTRY OF TROPICAL BIRDS: By 
J. Th. Descourtilz. Commentary by J. Moojen. 
Ppp. 23: 60 pls. (32 col.) (London: A. Zwem- 
mer Ltd., 1960. (17$ X 114 ins.) £11 Ios.) 


THIS elegant folio, printed in the Netherlands— 
the plates by L. van Leer of Amsterdam—is a 
noteworthy addition to the category of ‘fine 
bird-books’. It is a reproduction of a very rare 
work, published in 1835 under the title .of 


Books Reviewed. 


Oiseaux Brillans du Brésil, of which only two 
copies seem to be recorded—one in the library 
of the Teyler Foundation in Haarlem, and the 
other in the Zoological Museum at Tring, Hert- 
fordshire, now a dependency of the British 
Museum (Natural History). 

Little appears to be known about the life of 
Jean Théodore Descourtilz, though his Ornitholo- 
gie Brésilienne is not unfamiliar, at least to 
ornithologists, and has been reproduced at least 
once if not more times. He does not appear in the 
usual works of biographical reference, and it is 
to be regretted that the editors of the present 
reproduction were unable to assemble such 
details of Descourtilz’ life as are available, both 
in Europe and Brazil. He died in 1855. 

However, this is mere cavilling and we must 
acclaim with pleasure this splendid volume con- 
taining reproductions of the 60 original plates, 
of which 32 have been printed in full colour 
offset. One may wonder, perhaps, why this pro- 
cess has not been applied to the remaining 28 
plates, as these plain pictures appear somewhat 
drab after the magnificence of the offsets. 

There is a short introduction, a list of plates, 
and a brief but concise commentary upon the 
natural history of each species by Dr. Jodo 
Moojen, a Brazilian ornithologist. 

The Tring Museum copy of the original seems 
to have been Descourtilz’ own copy, and is 
accompanied by an explanatory text which the 
late Ernst Hartert has noted in the volume as 
‘handwritten by calligraphy, not printed and 
therefore not published !’—a matter of consider- 
able importance to the systematic zoologist. 

This original text, in French, does not form 
part of the present reproduction, but has been 
printed separately in a paper-covered folio of 40 
pages, forming a kind of supplement to the 
main work, with which it is presumably issued. 
This original text is written in eloquent French 
and is of considerable historical interest. On the 
wrapper in the Tring copy we read: ‘Oiseaux 
brillans et remarquables du Brésil, placés prés 
des végétaux dont les fruits les nourissent. Peints 
sur les lieux par J. T. Descourtilz. 1835’. 

Comparison of the plates in the Tring 
Museum copy with the present reproductions 
reveals a high standard of accuracy, and the 
‘brilliancy’ of the birds has been conveyed with 
marked skill and great success. It is perhaps of 
interest to note that the Tring original of Plate 
§8 in the present collection (Spatule Ajaia) is 
rather blotchy, with smudgy lettering. This 
plate is not one of those reproduced in colour, 
and it may be that the Teyler original is also 
unsatisfactory for this process. In other words, 
some of the originals may have proved unsuit- 
able for reproduction in colour. There is cer- 
tainly no trace of blotchiness in the black and 
white photolithograph. 

The whole production is a distinguished ex- 
ample of typographical excellence.—A.C.T. 
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ject outside France. A further contri- 

bution from him on French furniture is, there- 

fore, a matter of some moment. This work is to 

some. extent supplementary to the previous 

publication as it covers a narrower field in much 
greater detail. 

Fine French furniture has never been more 
highly appreciated than it is now. We read fre- 
quently of sale-room records being broken, but 
the existing literature of the subject in the Eng- 
lish language is still exiguous and our knowledge 
correspondingly limited. It is well-known that 
Louis XVI style furniture has been reproduced 
continually since the mid-nineteenth century, if 
not earlier, and both museums and private collec- 
tors still display pieces of questionable authen- 
ticity. In addition to the huge quantity of repro- 
duction furniture that has been produced in the 
course of the last hundred years or so, a great 
deal of new furniture was in the nineteenth 
century built up around authentic panels of 
marquetry or Sévres porcelain plaques removed 
from damaged pieces. It was to this practice that 
the great collector, Lord Hertford, was referring 
when he wrote to his London agent in 1861: 
‘They make up these things so admirably now 
that it is very difficult to make out whether they 
are pure and all old or not.’ The full extent of the 
problems involved in the recognition of authen- 
tic French furniture will be realised when it is 
remembered that in the eighteenth century also 
panels salvaged from older pieces were worked 
into new furniture and newly made pieces were 
altered within a few years of being made in order 
to fit them into another room. 

The introduction deals briefly but authorita- 
tively with the stylistic and technical evolution of 
Louis XVI furniture, with the trade guilds and 
marchands merciers, and comments on the 
individual styles of the leading French cabinet- 
makers. The author offers many new ideas and 
disposes effectively of a number of fallacies. 
Amongst the latter are the beliefs that carcases of 
case furniture were sent in the rough to the Far 
East to be lacquered, that the French Revolution 
destroyed most of the finest French furniture, 
and that all the best bronze mounts may be 
attributed to Pierre Gouthiére. A particularly 
useful feature of this book is the series of 242 
illustrations of notable pieces, by reference to 
which the reader should be able to acquire a 
sense of the style and proportion of Louis XVI 
furniture. The author is the first to admit, in his 
preface, that the quality of the illustrations is not 
uniform, but to have aimed at a higher standard 
would doubtless have put the book in a very 
different price category. The inclusion of a few 
details of the mounts or marquetry might have 
helped, but the only satisfactory course is to 
study the originals in the Wallace Collection or 
at Waddesdon Manor. The illustrations are 
accompanied by full descriptions and notes and 
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French furniture. One cannot give it higher 
praise than to say that it will be as indispensable 
to the collector of or dealer in French furniture 
as the same author’s Wallace Collection cata- 
logue.—J.F.H. 


IL VETRO DIMURANODALLEORIGINI 
AD OGGI: By Astone Gasparetto. (Venice: 
Neri Pozza Editore, 293 pp., 196 figs. on 100 

~ Pls. +-16 Colour Plates. 5000 lire.) 


IT is eighty-five years since Bartolomeo 
Cecchetti, Vincenzo Zanetti and Eugenio San- 
fermo wrote the Monografia della Vetraria 
veneziana e muranese, which has hitherto been the 
foundation of all studies on the history of Vene- 


tian glass. With the exception of C. A. Levi's. 


L’Arte del Vetro in Murano nel Rinascimento e i 
Berovieri, no considerable work in Italian was 
published on the subject until the third decade of 
the present century, when Giulio Lorenzetti 
began to publish. After him have followed 
Luigi Zecchin, with a number of most important 
articles in the Giornale Economico, Rodolfo Gallo, 
with his book on Briati and articles on a number 
of aspects of Venetian glass, Giovanni Mariacher, 
and Astone Gasparetto himself. A subject for so 
long so undeservedly neglected has at last come 
into its own. 

Signor Gasparetto, although possessing the 
advantage of having the Monografia as a basis to 
work on, has far surpassed it. Not only does he 
cover the same ground (extending the survey up 
to the present day), but he does it in a more 
comprehensive, scholarly, and useful way. 
Ample foot-notes, an excellent index, and over 
two hundred illustrations make this a work 
unrivalled within its own field. 

The book begins with a long chapter.on Me 
art of glass before the emergence of Venice. 
This, being somewhat outside the author’s own 
territory, is perhaps the weakest section of the 
book. Part II is concerned with the origins and 
development of glass-making in Venice and 
Murano, and is notable for two features—the 
pushing-back to 982 of the earliest mention of a 
glass-maker there; and the most interesting 
suggestion that the introduction and rise of glass- 
making, there as elsewhere, was connected with 
the establishment of Benedictine foundations. 
From this early phase Signor Gasparetto pro- 
ceeds to a rapid survey of the development of 
Venetian glass during the Renaissance, with its 
two crucial discoveries of enamelling and of 
clear colourless glass (‘cristallo’); through the 
Baroque phase, which witnessed the ultimate 
supremacy of Venetian glass-making but also a 
certain over-ripeness in the art; to the full 
decadence of the eighteenth century. This is 
followed by the eclectic period of revival in the 
nineteenth century, lasting more or less until the 
true renaissance between the Wars. 

The third part of the book is devoted to the 
characteristic products of Venetian glass-making 


- where. 


‘essential to an understanding 


a way which i is perhaps not com ral 


Signor Gasparetto. ends with a sectio 
modern conditions, and a useful glossary 
making terms, mostly in the Venetian 

The excellences of this book have been alluded 
to above, and it does not detract from. them to _ 
take up a few points for criticism. ; Pitt 

The ‘calices allassontes (sic) voices" rm 
mentioned by the Emperor Hadrian cannot 
have been lustred glasses; the lustre technique — 
certainly does not go back to the time of 
Ptolemy, and in general F. R. Martin is a fallible — 
guide in this matter (pp. 14 and 29). The typical _ 
cage-cup is not a handled vessel (p. 19). The © 
famous enamelled cup in the Treasury of St. — 
Mark is probably to be dated in the eleventh — 
century and not in the tenth (p. 23), and in this 
context Signor Gasparetto does not appear to 
know about the glass-house at Corinth. The cups 
in the same Treasury with engraved hares are 
almost certainly Persian work, possibly Meso- 
potamian, but not Egyptian (p. 29). Is there any — 
evidence that covered pots were used before the 
peculiar qualities of lead-glass made it imperative 
in England, in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century (p. 56)? It is not wise to use a recipe 
given by Kunckel in the late seventeenth 
century as evidence for the character of Venetian 
opal glasses at an earlier date (p. 95). It would 
have been gracious to cite (on p. 96) R. Gallo’s 
article on Vincenzo di Angelo as the inventor of 
diamond-point engraving. On p. 114 the articles 
of Zecchin on. aventurine and on the pebble- 
crushing machine might have been quoted. The 
vase in fig. 100 is not an aventurine glass, but is 
decorated with gold-leaf. 

The mechanics of the book have broken down 
in places, with occasional wrong text-references 
to figures (e.g. pp. 84, 96). Fig. 38 is printed one 
way up in the monochrome plates, and (cor- 
rectly) at right angles to this in the coloured 
plates. The captions to figs. 52 and 55 and below 
pl. 39 should read ‘sec. XVI’. 

These, however, are only minor blemishes on 
what will undoubtedly for long be the standard 
work on Venetian glass.—R.J.C. 


THE WORK OF REX WHISTLER: By 
Laurence Whistler and Ronald Fuller. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. £7 7s. net.) 


THE publication of this delectable volume 
happily coincided with the Rex Whistler Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington—thronged with 
visitors though it received scant attention in the 
Press. People still obstinately go to see and judge 
for themselves, declining meekly to accept 
authoritarian pronouncements; yet one may 
doubt if the reputation will soon be re-established 
that Whistler enjoyed before the last War, when 
both his art and his personality for a large public 
held an irresistible charm. His special qualities 


pete was a ede eee? sige fae 
of the most versatile of the cai 


aor ne o oil ay water- 
ix and large-scale mural decorations. That 
is a brilliant draughtsman of inexhaustible 


er he is too Eaaaccaly jadged by the gay 
Se whimsicalities of the Tate Gallery 


gene though <cnre Ee any Gorifine of the 
st’s characteristic and captivating lyric grace. 
4 Biwo manners are recognised in the Introduc- 
ion; and before the tragic end he was develop- 
ing a third, when he ‘discovered a new imagina- 
tive freedom’, light and colour replacing ‘muted 
idealized’ tones. His gifts are not exaggerated. 
a ‘Tt had always been easier for him to invent than 
_ to perceive, to weave fantasy than to penetrate 
_ reality.’ Whatever may be time’s final assessment 
_ of his place in the English school, he possessed in 
a rare degree the gift of poetic fantasy and ‘Eng- 
lish art is ever approximating to poetry’. 

_ There are upwards of 100 black and white 
_ plates, all excellent: the half dozen in colour are 
scarcely worthy of this book.—R.E. 


ENGLISH ABBEYS AND PRIORIES: 
__ By Olive Cook. Illustrations by Edwin Smith. 
(London: Thames and Hudson. sos. net.) 


_ HOW do you like your abbeys? There can be 
little doubt how Miss Olive Cook likes hers. 
Listen to her on Waverley (Surrey): ‘Here, for 
_ once, is an abbey which has been allowed to fall 
‘into dilapidated sanctity without any attempt to 
arrest the work of time and nature’. And a few 
ines farther on, she is clearly delighted to be 
‘confronted by these -mouldering turrets richly 
adorned with ivy, slowly becoming one with the 
devouring woods, sinking century by century 
into deeper twilight’. And again, at Bolton, ‘no 
tidying up spoils the immense aesthetic pleasure 


ry or ll any consciousness of duty Ws 
posterity to preserve them. Let them decay and 
gradually disintegrate, a Georgian dilettante 
would have said: by the time they do so, there 
will be others to take their place. 


By comparison, the attitude of many educated 
people today, though earnest and worthy, may 
also seem a little prosy and unimaginative. For 
nowadays the visitor may really want to know 
just where the cellarium was, and be little inter- 
ested in the pictorial impact of the ensemble. 
Hence the ‘tidying up’ which has turned some 
ruins into little better than amorphous eyesores: 


_ for what artistic pleasure can there be in looking 


at bits of walling, stripped ofivy and meticulous- 
ly repointed, which have neither coherent form, 
nor agreeable texture, nor the slightest ornament- 
al enrichment? When, however, the ruins have 
form and retain plenty of carved enrichment, as 
for instance at Rievaulx, it is surely preferable, 
even from the purely aesthetic aspect, to see them 
rising from well-mown lawns rather than from 
beds of nettles and brambles: and, with a ruin of 
this importance, the removal of ivy is a duty as 
well as a visual asset. Tidying can be irritating, 
and railings particularly tiresome, but the recent 
attentions of the Ministry of Works, as at one 
point and with some reluctance Miss Cook 
recognises, have sometimes been very welcome. 

I dwell at some length on this aspect of our 
abbeys, both on account of its aesthetic interest 
and because it offers Miss Cook the opportunity 
for some of her most personal comments. There 
are moments when one is driven to strong 
disagreement with her, as when she remarks that, 
because of the damage done to Westminster 
Abbey by the Victorian restorers, it “is in fact 


~ one of the most forceful arguments in favour of 


ruins’! The direst enemy of the Abbey, surely, is 
London soot, followed by the cluttering of the 
building, mainly in the eighteenth century, with 
unsuitable monuments, and the introduction 
since the last war of some excruciatingly bad 
stained glass. But, if the will were there, the two 
latter would be remediable, while the first would 
remain whether the building were a ruin or not. 
The example of Kirkstall may suffice to explode 
the idea that a ruin can ever be really enjoyable 
in proximity with a big smoky city. 

The rest of the text is more orthodox, briefly 
describing how the abbeys and priories came into 
being (nearly all of them were founded before 
the end of the twelfth century), how the monast- 


‘eries of the various Orders differed from each 


other, how they were planned, constructed and 
maintained, and what happened to them after the 
Dissolution. Those monastic churches which 
became, or were already, cathedrals have wisely 
been excluded from the present volume, but 
every other type is represented, from those that 
are today stately parish churches, like Tewkes- 
bury or Wymondham, through now purely 
domestic examples, like Woodspring or Forde, 


abalist 232. in the companion ee on n English 
Parish Churches) is that room was not found for 
a few more. Among the abbeys and priories 
which do not appear at all here, but which might 
be thought to deserve illustration, are Great 
Malvern (there are plates of its glass only), 
Shrewsbury, Haughmond and Buildwas, New- 
stead, Blyth and Thornton, St. Mary’s at York, 
Guisborough, Tynemouth and Furness. The less 
well endowed South certainly comes off, 
relatively, much better, though there is only an 
engraving of Netley, and one would have liked 
to have seen the great Norman doorway at St. 
Germans.—A.C.-T. 


ADMIRALTY HOUSE, WHITEHALL: 
By Viscount Cilcennin. (London: Country 
Life, 1960. 62 pages, 29 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE existence of Admiralty House, whose full 
postal address is No. 36, Whitehall, has become 
better known to the public since its recent occu- 
pation by the Prime Minister while No. 10, 
Downing Street is being repaired. Tucked into 
the corner between the Horse Guards Building 
and the new Edwardian Admiralty Building, its 
front door is in the Admiralty courtyard open- 
ing off Whitehall and its principal rooms face 
St. James’s Park. It should not be confused with 
the more modern Mall House joined to the main 
Admiralty Building by the Admiralty Arch and 
designed to serve as the official residence of the 
First Sea Lord. 

Howe was First Lord of the Admiralty in 
1786 and Pitt Prime Minister when a request was 
made ‘for a few rooms of his own where the 
First Lord might dwell in greater privacy’. 
Parliament approved an estimate of £13,000. 
The architect was Cockerell, whose christian 
names appropriately enough were Samuel and 
Pepys, and he chose a simplified form following 
the Palladian tradition. The plaster work was 
executed under the supervision of J. B. Pap- 
worth and Richard Westmacott, whose son 
designed the Duke of York’s column and the 
Achilles statue to the Duke of Wellington in 
Hyde Park, who chose and installed the chimney- 
pieces, most of which in the interests of economy 
were taken from houses which were being 
broken up. By the time the house was completed 
the ‘few rooms’ asked for had increased to over 
thirty. 

Viscount Cilcennin, who died while his book 
was in the final stages of preparation for publica- 
tion, was better known as Mr. J. P. L. Thomas 
and as First Lord of the Admiralty from 1951- 
1956. His affection for the Navy and its traditions 
stands out on every page, and his description of 
the house and its contents is much more than a 
mere catalogue. He tells stories of previous 
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which provide the central theme for the decora- 


tion of the house. They are seen in the carvings. 


on some of the mantelpieces but appear in their 
most startling glory in the drawing room which 
is furnished with the famous ‘Fish’ suite, named 
after its donor. The tables have dolphin legs and 
the chairs and sofas dolphin arms. Each piece is 
emphatically, almost grotesquely carved, with 
the result that the pleasure of the effect lies more 
in its blatant monstrosity than in any natural 
elegance. 

Only in his description of the state bedroom 
does Viscount Cilcennin’s account fall short. As 
a bachelor he confines himself to admitting that 
he found the room overpowering and this re- 
action is not surprising when one reads Lady 
Diana Cooper’s account of it in her Trumpets 
from the Steep: “Did you ever see my bed? It rose 
16 feet high from a shoal of gold dolphins and 
tridents; ropes made fast the blue satin curtains; 
round the walls Captain Cook was discovering 
Australia’. 

This little book is full of illustrations which do 
justice to the furniture, pictures and carvings 
and will make it of particular interest to collec- 
tors. By Viscount Cilcennin’s wish any proceeds 
from the book’s sale will be given to King 
George’s Fund for Sailors.—R.D.R. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A DEFINITIVE 
BIOGRAPHY: By Henri Perruchot. (Lon- 
don: Michael Joseph. 35s. net.) 


NO great painter can be so completely known 
as Toulouse-Lautrec. The illustrious history of 
the Counts of Toulouse goes back 800 years, so 
we can discover not only what he was but why he 
was that. They were tremendous warriors, these 
Toulouses, going back to the Crusades; and the 
eighteenth-century wife of one was a notable 
nymphomaniac. One and all were tireless, 
arrogant and given to debauchery with un- 
quenchable zeal. 

Count Alphonse, father of Henri, was more 
hilariously odd and eccentric than his son, and 
lived for horses, hounds, and the chase. His son 
would have followed him, but the deformity 
which crippled him, by an odd quirk of fate, 
made him the first Toulouse-Lautrec to direct his 
vitality into significant value for civilisation. 

Twentieth-century art owes as much to him 
as to anyone, for none of the moderns, not even 
Degas, probed so deeply under the surface to 
reveal the soul of humans with such stark and 
biting truth. Lautrec, like all true aristocrats, had 
a superb disregard for what people thought of 
him (of his physical appearance, yes, but of his 
behaviour and personality, never) and thus he 
disregarded people’s reaction to what he thought 
of them. His art was unsentimental, objective, 
uninhibited, but also compassionate where com- 
passion was due, and wonderfully poetic. 

To express this art he learnt to draw: he drew 
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graphy and atest is pees but ne 
result is never heavy or dull. He matches his 
hero’s works in lightness of touch and deftness, 
to bring the whole core to life, yet never falling 
into the biographer’s trap of confusing the pic- 
ture with a mass of detail. Everything that needs 
to be said is stated with concentration and sim- 
plicity, so that at the end there emerges a more 
complete understanding of this turbulent genius 
than ever before. He makes little attempt at art 
criticism, either of Toulouse-Lautrec or his con- 
temporaries, nor does he reproduce any of the 
works, preferring to illustrate—or rather illumin- 
ate—the text with the most intriguing collection 
of photographs ever assembled of a painter, 
many of them never published before. The 
appalling virility of this grotesque, but pathetic 
dwarf becomes completely comprehensible, and 
this, in the end is the best art criticism of all. 
The book production is as excellent as the 
book, and Humphrey Hare, the translator, has 
clearly gone to the most intelligent trouble in 
keeping the sense of the original Toulouse 
witticisms when rendered into English—aA.G. 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS: By K. E. 
Maison. Introduction by Michael Ayrton. 
(London: Thames and Hudson. £4 15s. net.) 


FEW things show more clearly the extent and 
nature of the new art-interested public than the 
steady appearance over the last five years of 
books like the one under review here. They are 
mainly picture-books, lavishly illustrated, with 
texts and commentaries that are neither system- 
zatic nor comprehensive enough to be of real 
value to the scholar, their price is likely to place 
them out of the reach of most practising art 
students, and yet they demand from their public 
a serious and far from generalised interest and 
knowledge. They are all galleries of Malraux’s 
‘museum without walls’ but K. E. Maison’s book 
differs from most by inviting its readers into a 
sort of research ante-chamber where the detection 
of borrowing, the study of free translations, 
interpretations and commentaries in paint can 
be undertaken. One of the difficulties in present- 
ing the evidence is the question of colour. The 
major part of the book consists of paintings and, 
in an art which is basically an art of colour, much 
of the interest and significance of a ‘translation’ 
is lacking in comparing black and white photo- 
graphs (would Braque’s tribute to Corot (pl. 245) 
have appeared quite so moving and sincere had 
it been one of the black-and-white illustrations?). 
The bulk of the plates are black-and-white and of 
excellent clarity; the thirty-one in colour are 
uneven in quality but sufficiently good to make 
one realise how large and important the im- 
ponderable factor is in studying the black-and- 
whites. 

Michael Ayrton has contributed an informa- 
tive and stimulating introduction, a mixture of 
scholarly comment and painterly insight which 
he does so well. By comparison the text which 
accompanies the plates is dry and thin and does 
little to help the reader in the business of com- 


: ah support the general 1 historical 


information 
~ which i is provided. n> - Ae’ 

Nevertheless, despite its shortcomings, this is | 
a most welcome addition to the ‘picture-books’ 
since on every page we are reminded of the fact — 
that part of the artist’s passion for painting or for 
sculpture, has been a passion about exemplars — 
from the past. As Mr. Ayrton says: ‘He moves 
over an intricate web woven of the fabric. ae 
imagery and he ranges back and forth across 
time in the struggle to clarify his own visual 
experiences’. 

It would be true to say that the majority of | 
artists, past and present, have been encouraged to — 
become painters or sculptors more by the exam- | 
ple of other artists than by a love of nature. — 
Many have been sustained to a late stage of 
development by the haunting vision of equal- 
ling or surpassing a great predecessor’s achieve- 
ment and few, if any, have found themselves 
unable to profit by a study of the past. Great 
works of art have at all times acted like magnets, 
drawing successive generations of artists to pay 
homage and to take nourishment. This homage — 
is often concealed in their own works in uncon- 
scious influence or deliberate borrowing, but 
sometimes it is direct in the form of copy, trans- 
lation or paraphrase and it is these instances that 
are the subject of Themes and Variations. There — 
are examples which illustrate the tradition of 
copying as part of the normal education of 
the artist-apprentice in the workshop or the 
academy student being faithful to the approved 
masters of academic tradition. There are copies 
done for money and for love; translations and 
paraphrases that come from affection, from in- 
quisitiveness, perhaps from envy and a desire to 
surpass. But in.every case we are the witnesses of 
a dialogue between artistic intelligences and it is 
this that gives greatest value to this study of 
master copies and interpretations. Today, when 
originality threatens to become the only quality 
to be admired, one of the most salutary lessons 
to be learned from a study of this book is that 
the great innovators and rebels—Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Delacroix, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Picasso—have been among the most assiduous 
translators of earlier masterpieces.—M. de S. 


HENRY ALDRICH OF CHRISTCHURCH 
1648-1710: By W. G. Hiscock. Printed for 
Christ Church at the Holywell Press, Oxford. 
21s. net. 


THE very first problem to confront a prospec- 
tive biographer must be—is the chosen person- 
age deserving of either a new life, or of a life at 
all? Mr. W. G. Hiscock, who is Deputy Librarian 
of Christ Church, candidly admits in his Preface 
that the publisher to whom he showed the first 
draft of the book now under review, turned it 
down on the ground that there was not enough 
material to justify a life of Henry Aldrich. To his 
credit, and that of Christ Church, he was un- — 
deterred. He persevered, and the governing 
body decided to print the book themselves in 
aid of the library fund. 
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1 of widespread interests. Mathe- 
heraldry and mythology were 
vy of them. He collected over 2,000 
ene rare books yes  pcuamidaies and 


tion, 4 one is s needed, a a sane 
no inconsiderable architect. 

ich’s excessive modesty and pathological 
ce upon anonymity, which led him to 
that all his papers should be destroyed on 
, make it difficult to determine how 
7 buildings he did in fact design. Mr. How- 
d Colvin, in his Dictionary of Architects, says 
tt Peckwater Quadrangle at Christ Church, is 
only certainty, although he does not reject 
f hand other attributions. Mr. Hiscock, 
withstanding, sets out to credit Aldrich with 


alterations to St. Mary’s Church, for the 
ding of Trinity College Chapel, Christ 


cing, his arguments in favour of the author- 
_ ship of the Old Ashmolean, Queen’s College 

“Library, Hall, Chapel and Quadrangle lack 
_ sufficient evidence. It is only by implication that 
_ the design of these buildings can so far be attri- 
_ buted to the Dean of Christ Church. 

_ Aldrich’s character remains enigmatical. 
Bere i is no doubt that the majority of his con- 
_ temporaries not only revered, but loved him, 
_ because with all his learning he was convivial. 
_ He liked glee-singing. He chain-smoked. He 
even drank at times to excess. One lampoonist 
_ hints at a more serious frailty. Aldrich was 
‘ __ probably tormented by guilt. He was insistent 
‘that no tombstone, nor the merest mention of 
his name should appear over his grave. His 
" secretiveness suggests that there were incidents 
in his life that he wished to conceal. It has 
_ necessarily been a grave handicap to his bio- 
-grapher.—J. L-M. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
Music: By Marc Pincherle. Translated by 
Rollo Myers. (London: Macmillan & Co. a3 
PVtd., 1960. pp. 215. £5 $s. net.) 


THIS lavishly-produced book has most of the 
virtues and defects of its class: i.e. the de luxe 
volume addressed to non-specialist readers. M. 
Pincherle’s lengthy text covers the whole of 
Western music from the beginnings of notation 
to musique concréte; a notable achievement for 
any single author, and especially for one who is 
known to be an authority on particular periods. 
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In such circumstances the choice of balance, and 
of what material to include and what to omit, 
must necessarily be personal and arbitrary, and 


so, vulnerable to criticism according to the 


foibles of particular readers. For your reviewer, 
the English musical scene has been underplayed, 
and there is no really penetrating assessment of 
the part played by the rise and development of 
instruments in Western musical history. Mr. 
Myers has produced a fluent and readable trans- 
lation, though a few unnecessary Frenchisms 
have eluded proof-reading, together with some 
that are neither fish nor flesh, e.g. Liinebourg, 
Mulhouse, for two of the places that remember 
J. S. Bach. An even less-excusable Englishism is 
‘The Third Book of Universal Harmony’ for 
Mersenne’s celebrated Harmonie Uhniverselle. 
There are signs, too, that the translator is not 
always completely at home with French tech- 
nical terms for instruments and their various 
parts. It is incredible, for instance, that any music- 
ologist, French or English, should pass the 
statement (p.63) that the fingerboard of the lute 
is set at right-angles to the neck. 

The art editors, Georges and Rosamond 
Benier, have assembled iconographical sources 
of remarkable range, substance, novelty and 
beauty, flawlessly reproduced. That they have 
succeeded in introducing so much new or little- 
known material is a feat that must be measured 
against the systematic iconography of Kinski’s 
thirty-year-old Album Musical, better known to 
English readers as A History of Music in Pictures. 

These splendid reproductions alone are worth 
the price of the book. There is, however, a most 
unfortunate dichotomy in its make-up. One may 
either read the text or look at the pictures, but 
the reader who seeks to elucidate the one by 
reference to the other will seek in vain, for the 
letterpress ignores the illustrations completely, 
while the captioning of the latter in many cases 
adds little but confusion. Indeed, some of the 
captions are quite seriously wrong in matters of 
fact, particularly when describing representations 
of musical instruments. The Attic cup (p.10) 
shows the kithara, not the cittern. Two shawms 
(29 and 44) are called ‘pipes’, the latter because of 
its drum accompaniment, a ‘pipe and tabor’, 
whereas a real pipe and tabor (p.26) appears as 
‘flfite 4 bec and tambourine’. A tenor and treble 
shawm in the same picture are described as bass- 
flute and cornet (sic) respectively. On page 14 we 
find the strange anomaly of a hand-bowed 


gr 
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These omissions are unworthy a book of serious 
intent and will impair its usefulness as a work of 
reference to any class of reader.—E.H. 


L’ARTE DI ANDREA MANTEGNA: By 
Giuseppe Fidéco. (Venice: Neri Pozza, 9,000 
lire net.) 

CIMA DA CONEGLIANO: By Luigi 
Coletti. (Venice: Neri Pozza, 8,000 lire net.) 


THESE two books are the first of a new series of 
monographs published under the general title: 
Saggi e studi di storia dell’ arte. They are hand- 
somely produced and lavishly illustrated with 
both black and white photographs and colour 
plates of unusually high quality. The texts of 
both volumes are fairly substantial and the work 
of scholars of international reputation. They will 
therefore appeal as much to the student as the 
dilettante. One’s only general criticism is that 
neither volume has been supplied with a 
thorough index, though this would be particu- 
larly useful in Professor Fiocco’s book which 
ranges over a wider subject than its title suggests. 

Professor Fiocco’s L’Arte di Andrea Mantegna 
is anew and revised edition of a book which was 
first published in 1927 and has been much used 
by students of the North Italian Renaissance ever 
since. It was, in its way, a revolutionary book 
since it was the first to reveal the impact of 
Tuscan artists on Venice and Padua in the early 
quattrocento and to deflate the historical reputa- 
tion of Francesco Squarcione. Much water has 
flown under the art-historical bridges in the past 
thirty-three years: documents have been trans- 
cribed and published, previously unknown 
pictures and statues have come to light, and, 
alas, a major part of the greatest complex 
described in the volume—the Ovetari chapel at 
Padua—has been destroyed. But nothing has 
been discovered to alter the main argument of 
Professor Fiocco’s text. Indeed, he has been able 
to summarize all the recent discoveries in brief 
appendices to his original eleven chapters and 
thus bring the work up to date. 

For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar 
with L’Arte di Andrea Mantegna, it should be 
explained that this book is not a life of the 
painter but an account of the artistic background 
from which he developed. Professor Fiocco 
therefore begins with a series of chapters devoted 
to the Tuscan artists who introduced the 
Renaissance style into Venice in the first half of 
the fifteenth century: the Lamberti, Paolo 
Uccello, the mysterious Dello Delli, Andrea del 
Castagno, and Filippo Lippi. He then turns to 
assess the documentary evidence for the supposed 
importance of Francesco Squarcione as a 
formative influence on the Paduan school and to 
reveal that it is negligible. He finds that Niccolo 
Pizzolo and Ansuino da Forli were figures of far 
greater importance, and neatly summarizes the 
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next gives an account of the mosaics—after 
Jacopo Bellini, Giambono and Mantegna—in 
the Cappella dei Mascoli of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
And he concludes with a brief chapter on the 
monument to Federico Cornaro in the Frari, 
- attributing it to Mantegna. This is therefore a 
book of fundamental importance for the under- 
standing not only of Mantegna but of the whole 
Venetian Renaissance. 

Professor Luigi Coletti’s book, the first to be 
devoted to Cima for half a century, is a more 
straightforward monograph. But it is none the 
less valuable, because it illuminates the career of 
the most attractive of the second rank of Venetian 
painters of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. The volume consists of a brief intro- 
duction, in the form of an appreciative essay, a 
summary of the known biographical facts about 
the artist, an account of his school and workshop, 
and a catalogue raisonné of works. There are 
fourteen colour and more than 160 black and 
white illustrations. Those who are reluctant to 
embarrass a painter with undocumented juvenalia 
may perhaps question Professor Coletti’s attri- 
bution to Cima of the Madonna and Child in the 
Calligaris Collection. And some eyebrows may 
be raised at his over-confident attribution of the 
Judith in the Rasini Collection to the young 
Giorgione, especially as he makes it the main 
support for his novel hypothesis that Cima 
exerted an important formative influence on 
Giorgione. But otherwise few will wish to 
dispute the authorship of the numerous works 
which the author ascribes to Cima da Conegliano 
in this illuminating monograph.—H.H. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


BEFORE the application of photography to 
printing, the reproduction of works of art was 
carried out entirely by hand processes, such as 
engraving and lithography, worked with 
fantastic skill. Today, the problems are no easier 
to solve: and all the resources of modern tech- 
nology are still of no use without the same kind 
of painstaking human skill that was required for 
the old hand processes—and indeed for the 
works of art themselves. A superb book of 
colour photographs of Versailles, printed by 
Draeger Fréres some years ago, took ten years to 
produce, three of which, it is said, were spent in 
taking unsuccessful photographs before it was 
discovered that the tread of visitors’ feet in the 
galleries was producing a vibration in the build- 
ing sufficient to ruin the photography. 

A work of similar difficulty and success has 
just been published in Brussels, Tapisseries 
Flamandes du XIVe au XVIIIe Siécle (Editions 
l’Arcade, av. Van Volxem 299, Brussels. Price: 
2500 Belgian Francs). It is surprising to find 
that it is the first work to reproduce the great 
tapestries of the West in colour; and the fore- 
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‘2 in. thick and contains, 


and bey Sy the resources np any eedeg 
publisher: but they were overcome by the 


initiative of M. Leemans and Loiseau, the two 
directors of L’Arcade, and financial assistance 
was provided by the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas in Brussels, already a generous patron 
of the arts. The photography was undertaken by 
the Antwerp firm of De Schutter and the print- 
ing, by letterpress in black and white, and six. 
colours offset, is by Leemans and Loiscat, 
Brussels. 

The page size is 13} in. X 10 in.: the book is 
besides numerous 
black and white plates (many as folded pull- 
outs), 18 double-spreads and 25 single pages in 
colour. The quality of the colour plates is superb 
and it is at least permissible to ask (as does M. 
Liebaers, Director of the Bibliothéque Royale of 
Belgium, in his foreword) if tapestry, unlike 
most other works of art, is not actually seen 
better in colour reproductions of this quality 
than in actuality. 

There is no doubt that much inaccessible 
sculpture and roof decoration is better seen in 
books (though rarely in good colour) and the 
same must apply to inaccessible and rarely-hung 
tapestries. But even where tapestry is accessible 
and hung in a good light, these colour photo- 
graphs, perhaps by the very reduction in optical 
scale, afford an unsurpassed opportunity for 
study of the overall design, as well as the detail. 
The text is by Professor Roger A. D’Hulst, and 
it is good news that an English translation will in 
due course be available. 

The book is quarter-bound in white vellum 
with black ingres paper sides, both spine and 
front blocked in gold. This is one of the most 
attractive and finely produced works of art 
scholarship to come from any European Press 
in recent years. 

Another ambitious venture in the field of art 
scholarship is the Acanthus History of Sculp- 
ture, of which the general editors are Sir Herbert 
Read and H. D. Molesworth. The first two 
volumes, on Ancient Egypt and Classical 
Greece, have just been published by the Old- 
bourne Press at 42s. each. The large page size, 
148 in. x 11} in., and the superb two-colour 
offset printing by Imprimeries Réunies of 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a boas! in this list does aoa 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) ; 


The Art Idea: By James Jackson. The John 
Harvard Library. Edited by Benjamin Rowland 
Jr. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford | 
University Press. 40s. net. , | 


Ourselves in Canada: By Gordon and Elspeth 
Winter. London: Seeley, Service & Co. 18s. 
net. 


The History of Surrealist Painting: By 
Marcel Jean. London: Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 84s. net. 


‘The Life of Michelangelo: By C. H. Morgan. 
London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 30s. net. 


The Seeing Eye: By Freda Lingstrom. London: 
Studio Books. 34s. net. 


A Gallery of Flowers: By Germain Bazin. 
London: Thames & Hudson. 35s. net. 


Arts of the United States. A pictorial 
survey: Edited by William H. Pierson Jr. and 
Martha Davidson. London: McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 56s. net. 


Art of the World. China. Spirit and Society: 
By Werner Speiser. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd. 42s. net. 


La Vitrine. Sole agents in England: R. D. 
Franks, Market Place, Oxford Circus, London 
W.1. £3 10s. a year (10 copies). 


Livres Anciens des Pays-Bas. La Collection 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, provenant de la 
Bibliothéque d’Arenberg. Exhibition. 
The Hague: 29 August—9 October 1960. 
Bruxelles: 21 October—31 December 
1960. Illustrated. Bruxelles 1, Belgium: La 
Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique (5 rue du 
Musée). 


The Four Seasons of Sport: By John Cadfryn- 
Roberts. London: The Ariel Press (distributed 
by André Deutsch). 35s. net. (de Luxe Edition 
635.). 


Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India: By 
R. J. Mehta. Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co. Private Ltd. (London stockists: 
Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., W.C.2). £4 18s. 


50 Facts on Art. London: The Fine Art Trade 
Guild, Public Relations Department (48 Russell 
Square, W.C.1). 1s. 3d. from printsellers or 
1s. 6d. including postage from Fine Art Trade 
Guild. 
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1e. biased Sinai te ep, master- 
_ portraits of celebrities including the 
f Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert came to 
ind. I almost heard the dulcet tones of Mrs. 
Veichsel entertaining the company from the 
era box. 
Thether Hayman’s ghost led me to see his 
“picture See-saw I must leave to psychical re- 
arch experts, but the fact remains that, looking 
Messrs. Appleby’s galleries in Ryder Street, 
don, the following day, there it was before 


my eyes, conjured mysteriously out of the realm. 


coincidences. See-saw was one of Hayman’s 

yy Vauxhall Gardens decorations. 
___ Whatever we may think of the contemporary 
idiom in painting, and I for one have ceased to 
about it, art scholarship was never so 
staking nor illuminating as it is today, and 
q ny competent artists who might have gone 
irretrievably i into undeserved oblivion have been 
I ed thanks to the researcher and his in- 
dispensable ally, the photographer. 
Hayman was not a great artist, but he was an 
portant personality as regards the formation 
of the Society of Artists and an original member 
of the Royal Academy. Much of his best work 
in a decorative sense was done by way of en- 
livening the Supper Boxes, the Prince’s Pavilion 
and the Rotunda Saloon at Vauxhall. What 
‘remains of it, such as Mayday and particularly 
“See-saw, are delightful in their gay mood and 
_ costumes. There is a certain voluptuous elegance 
about See-saw that derives from French art of 
the time, an elegance appropriate to Vauxhall, 
_ the best of all London’s pleasure gardens. The 
- picture reminds us that Goldsmith ‘found every 
. “sense overpaid with more than expected pleasure; 
the lights everywhere glimmering through the 
scarcely moving trees; the full-bodied concert 
bursting on the stillness of the night, the natural 
of the birds in the more retired part of 
the grove vying with that which was formed by 
art; the company gayly dressed, looking satis- 
faction, and the tables spread with various 
delicacies, all conspired to fill my imagination 
with the visionary happiness of the Arabian law- 
4 , and lifted me into an ecstasy of admira- 


6 


wz s two ee sion hse was. 


rGaldsac hhas led me away from Pingo 


- What more about him? Very little. He was born 
* in Exeter in 1708 and lived until 1776. He painted 


a ceiling for Dr. Cox Macro of Bury St. 
Edmunds, portraits and conversation-pieces; 
and is immortalised by having been with 
Hogarth on that visit to France when they fell 
foul of the authorities and were thrown into 
gaol. 

The Hayman exhibition at Kenwood last year 
was a revelation of his quality; some of his early 
family groups—the Jacobs family, for instance 
—expressing a charm and dignity worthy of 
his period. 

The See-saw at Appleby’s has undeniable 


charm, and, considering its age and vicissitudes 


from Vauxhall in the first half of the eighteenth- 
century to Ryder Street in 1960, is in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation. 


Old Coach and New Train 


READING that James Pollard’s painting of the 
Peacock Inn, Islington, fetched £19,000 in the 
saleroom last December, I thought of an oil 
painting of the Spread Eagle, Epsom, by the 
ageing artist, showing himselfin the foreground, 
trudging along and mopping his brow. Was he 
walking to the Derby because he could not 
‘afford a carriage’ of any kind? In the circum- 
stances of that £19,000 it is sad to recall that 
Pollard died a poor and mentally failing man in 
a Chelsea lodging on 15th October, 1867, at the 
age of seventy-five after a life of strenuous effort. 

Pollard’s genius is best summed up in the 
Regency Road, and his coaching pictures and 
prints bring to life both the happiness and 
stoicism of our great-grandparents as they sped 
north, east, south and west on gracefully and 
practically designed vehicles behind a team of 
horses in charge of coachee. To travel from 
London to Edinburgh could entail a week’s 
adventure, and in wintry weather one could not 
be certain of arriving at all. Yet our coaching 
system, given a fair climatic chance, ran wonder- 
fully to time, and was an essential and efficient 
part of English business and social life between 
1775 and the advent of the railway. The irony of 
change is that it reached its highest efficiency as 
the surveyors and engineers were building the 
first network of railways up and down the land: 
and by the 1840’s investors in transport realised 
that horses and coaches were on their last legs 
and wheels, and probably put their money into 
the ‘permanent’ way. None the less, coaches 
lingered on in remote places until late in the 
century. 

Pollard and other artists who painted coaching 


‘subjects must have observed the coming of 


the steam horse with regret and anxiety, and 


hopefully doubted if it could ever r replace the 
stage and mail as they knew them in the time 
of the Regent. 

There is a certain brave pathos about a 
charming picture (one of a pair) by Pollard, 
inscribed in an old hand on the back Springing 
them up to Match the Train—in other words a race 
between a coach in the foreground and a 
primitive engine and carriages in the background. 
It was a pleasure to study these pictures at the St. 
James’s Galleries (Jermyn Street), rare period 
pieces, and full of knowledge of a subject that 
Pollard drew and painted better than anybody 
else. They are signed and dated 1843. At the same 
galleries there are some important watercolours 
by Sir William Russell Flint, including an interior 
of an old French farmhouse with a charming 
figure interest. 


Paysages de France 


THE Terry-Engell Galleries (8, Bury Street) are 
certain to attract collectors to their fourth exhi- 
bition of Paysages de France, opening April 11th. 
This annual event has become a feature of the 
London art world, and the reason is that the 
majority of picture-lovers prefer beautiful and 
reasonably priced examples of landscape paint- 
ing requiring no special critical jargon of 
recommendation. The sixty examples, some by 
great names, many by names as yet com- 
paratively unknown, speak for themselves in 
refined and intelligible accents. 

An inevitable fact in creative art of any period 
is that, while some masters ‘arrive’ early and 
increase their fame and prices with the years, 
others may have to wait a long time for the 
wider recognition they deserve. _ 

As Mr. Terry-Engell’s exhibitions have 
proved, there were many painters in France 
during the period 1840-1920 who were doing 
good work either in the Barbizon or Impression- 
ist manner who have yet to be appreciated at 
their true aesthetic value. A case in point is Albert 
Charles Lebourg (1849-1928), and thus nine 
years younger than Claude Monet. Born in 
Rouen he is known for his pictures of that city, 
and the one reproduced is in my estimation 
among the best works in the exhibition. En- 
chanting in colour and atmospheric effect, it has 
the lyrical note of good Impressionism. The 
authoritative book on Lebourg by Léonce 
Bénédicte contains a large number of this artist’s 
pictures revealing him as consistently devoted, 
like his contemporary Boudin, to the natural 
scene. He worked much in Rouen, Paris, the 
Auvergne, Normandy and on the banks of the 
Seine. A member of the Beaux Arts from 1893, 
he was awarded a Silver Medal in 1900, and the 
Legion of Honour in 1903. Lebourg therefore 
cannot be said to have been neglected in his day, 
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aa well as a ig series re Jalst Duprés, 
pictures by Trouillibert, Lépine and Léfortier. 


Chinnery and Canaletto 


AMONG adventurous, peripatetic artists who 
sought ‘far other worlds and other seas’ was 
George Chinnery (1774-1852). He went to the 
Far East when China must have seemed almost 
as remote from England as the moon. Chinnery 
first worked in London and Dublin, and in 1800 
took part in organising the Society of Artists of 
Ireland Exhibition. Maybe, the fact that his 
father was an East India merchant prompted him 
to try his fortune in the Orient, for by 1802 he 
was in Madras, whence he travelled to Calcutta, 
finally settling down in Macao where he died in 
1852. Chinnery’s works show an engaging 
versatility of media, as he used oils, watercolours, 
gouache, pastel, pen and pencil with a genuine 
personal style. 

I doubt if he was ever in Venice, but an 
intriguing oil painting (16 Xx 23 in.) at the 
Hazlitt Galleries (Ryder Street) has all the 
qualities of Chinnery’s manner as regards the 
little figures. Was this picture of St. Mark’s 
Square, Venice, founded on an engraving by 
Canaletto? There is certainly one such entitled 
The Procuratie Dei Leoncini, catalogued as No. 42 
in the Canaletto Drawings at Windsor. This 
Canaletto and the Chinnery painting are much 
alike as far as the architecture and viewpoint are 
concerned. 

In the same galleries are four paintings by 
Francesco Solimena (1657-1747), similar in de- 
sign to the Four Continents—Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America—that Solimena painted for 
the Royal Palace at Naples. Though more 
finished than the sketches for the Four Continents, 
reproduced in Dr. Bologna’s book on Solimena, 
the Hazlitt pictures were probably a part of the 
artist’s studies for the large decorations. 


Scipio and Jan Steen 


ONE need but look at Jan Steen playing the lute 
in his self-portrait to realise the lusty humour 
of the man. Steen’s works in their number and 
variety are a microcosm of Dutch life, high and 
low, from the moment he entered the guild at 
Leyden in 1648 until his death in 1679. It was 
doubtless his acute sense of character and gre- 
garious human sympathies, so true to the eternal 
feminine and masculine, that appealed to the 
English eighteenth-century amateur, and 
accounts for the fact that Steen’s works found 
their way into so many private galleries and in- 
fluenced both Hogarth and Wilkie in turn. Like 
most of Steen’s properly trained contemporaries 
he could paint anything and everything well, 
such as the houses in The Fishmarket, Leyden 
(Frankfort Museum), interiors, whether plebeian 
inns or such a grand room as is seen in The 
Morning Toilet (Buckingham Palace). A master 
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ms " Seldom do we encounter $0 fine an example : 


outside the national collections as The Continence 
of Scipio at the Leger Galleries (13, Old Bond 
Street). The great Roman consul, clad in armour 
and wearing a laurel wreath, is standing on a 
Persian carpet in front of his throne. Before him 
is the bride whom he has given back to her 
bridegroom, her right hand clasping that of her 
lover, who kneels and looks in gratitude at the 
consul. There are numerous figures to the left 
and right foreground and in the middle distance, 
including the kneeling parents, an equestrian 
figure, classical temples, the suggestion of a 
landscape afar, and a foreground lavishly filled 
with gold and silver vessels. 

This Jan Steen has an impeccable pedigree. It 
came from the collections of F. Zschille 
(Dresden), Weber (Hamburg), and is recorded 
in Van Alst’s Catalogue, Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, and C. Hofstede de Groot’s Catalogue of 
Dutch Painters (Vol. I. 1908, p. 31, No. 83). 


Immortal Flowers 


I CAN think of no better picture to give per- 
manent pleasure in a drawing room than a 
Fantin-Latour flower-piece. This artist’s mastery 
of the subject produced the very essence or 
spirit of blossom of all kinds, and being a realist 
rather than a decorative flower-painter, a 
painting by him is a bouquet that never fades. 
Balsamines, Péches et Apricots (224 X 18 ins.), 
recorded as No. 844 in Mme Fantin-Latour’s 
catalogue of her husband’s works, is a brown jug 
of stocks with a plate of peaches and apricots in 
the foreground, and is in the possession of the 
Newman Galleries (43a, Duke Street, S.W.). 


A Great Artist 


CONCLUDING an article on Sir Muirhead 
Bone, published in the 1958 Old Water-Colour 
Society’s Club Volume, Alfred Yockney wrote: 
‘There passed into memory and history one who 
lived a beautiful life, and whose work remains 
unchallenged’. Muirhead Bone is among the few 
great artists of this century, and his drawings are 
always a pleasure and an instruction to contem- 
plate. Born in Glasgow in 1876, he settled in 
London in 1901, his work having already found 
favour with fastidious collectors. Whether 
drawing town or suburban scenes, country or 
foreign places, Muirhead Bone’s acute eye and 
scrupulous hand lent distinction to everything 
that interested him. Also, as an official artist in 
the First World War he recorded his experiences 
with moving fidelity. 

The two monumental volumes Old Spain 
(1936) with the text by his wife, form a classic of 
abiding interest to all who delight in scholarly 
draughtsmanship and austere sentiment. 

The Second World War found him arduously 
engaged again as recorder, and many memorable 
drawings resulted, including The Return from 
Dunkirk, showing soldiers disembarking from 
the little ships. Some of Muirhead Bone’s last 


ee ala ‘Oxford, from my Garden, Oxford 
from above Ferry Hinksey, a superb panoramic 
effect in which even the gasometers do not 
harass the ‘dreaming spires’, Portico, St. Peter’s, 
Somerset House, and certain London subjects. It is 
pertinent to recall that Muirhead Bone was 
associated with Colnaghi’s as early as 1914. when 
his drawings of Italy appeared in their galleries. 
Other exhibitions were held there in 1930 and 
1931. 


Lovely Little Landscape 


ONE is seldom disappointed in the work ofJ. Re 
Ibbetson (1759-1817), whether an oil painting of 
considerable size or a little pen and ink sketch, 
for his perceptions were as versatile as his tech- 
nique was appropriate and adroit. Ibbetson’s life 
was an extraordinary blend of tragedy and 
comedy, misfortune and good fortune, but that 
he endured the worst and enjoyed the best 
philosophically is proved by a certain consistency 
of art achievement. Nor does it surprise me 
when I occasionally come across some landscape 
or other that would not do discredit to a much 
greater name. Such a picture is the Scene in the 
Taff Valley (114 X 13% ims.) in Mr. John 
Mitchell’s Gallery (8, New Bond Street). 
Without in any sense of the word being 
plagiaristic, it has all the poetry of and skill of a 
good Richard Wilson. There is no date to this 
picture, but it may have been done when Ibbet- 
son was staying with Lord Bute, one of his 
patrons. That the artist must have had much 
charm of manner is proved by the number and 
importance of these patrons. Sir George 
Beaumont, the Hon. R. Greville and Lord 
Mansfield were three others; and he instructed 
Lady Balcarres and her daughters in painting. 
Benjamin West called Ibbetson the ‘Berchem of 
England’, but is he not more colourful? 


Windsor 


IT would be interesting to know how many 
pictures have been inspired by Windsor Castle 
and its lovely environment. A collective and 
selective exhibition of oil paintings and water- 
colours done between 1750 and 1850 by English 
artists would make a grand show. A new one on 
~me, as the saying goes, is Charles Deane’s 
majestic view (57 X 854 in.), now at Messrs. 
Leggatt Brothers (30, St. James’s Street) which 
impresses by its technical power and sense of 
beauty worthy of the subject. Little is known 
about Charles Deane, but he was a regular ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy and British 
Institution from 1815 to 1851, and this piceate 
should revive an interest in a truly 
painter. At the same galleries I saw‘a fine Randiaetl 
Hilder landscape, typical of those Kentish scenes 
that he did so well, and a J. B. Pyne Coast Scene. 
As a colourist Pyne was sometimes as good 
Turner himself. Apropos, Pyne published in 
Windsor and its Surrounding Scenery. 


. 


r. Charles Deane. Windsor Castle, 57 x 854 in., exhibited at the R.A. in 1850. 
Messrs. Leggatt Brothers. 2. J. C. Ibbetson. Scene in the Taff Valley, 
It} X 13} in. John Mitchell Gallery. 3. H. Fantin Latour. Nature Morte, 
22} X 18 in. Messrs. Newman Gallery. 4. Jan Steen. The Continence of 
Scipio. Leger Galleries. 5. Sir Muirhead Bone. Oxford from above Ferry 
 Hinksey, rj X 18} in., pencil and black chalk. Messrs. Colnaghi’s. 6. A.C. 
i Lebourg. Rouen, 18} X 30} in., signed. Terry-Engell Galleries. 


Landseer returns to Burlington House 


John Fleming 


ATEN enterprising and discerning connoisseurs have been 
quietly collecting Landseers for some years past. Their judge- 
ment will be fully vindicated by the exciting exhibition now on 
view at the Diploma Galleries in Burlington House where this 
highly accomplished and sometimes inspired painter can be seen 
at his full stature for the first time. It would be no exaggeration to 
describe this exhibition as a revelation. Certainly it is an event of 
the first importance for all lovers of English art. Géricault’s 
admiration of Landseer in 1821 may now be easily understood. 

The son of a painter, Edwin Landseer was born in 1802 and 
early revealed his unusual gifts and tastes. Elected an A.R.A. 
when only 24 years old, his eminence received official recognition 
with a knighthood in 1850. By then one of the stoutest supports 
in the Victorian establishment, Landseer soon became the most 
widely loved painter of his day and no fewer than 434 etchings 
and engravings of his works were made in his lifetime. For some 
years after his. death in 1873 his popularity (and his prices) con- 
tinued to rise, but by the turn of the century set into a decline 
from which it has only recently begun to recover. 

Landseer, like Kipling with whom he had much in common, 
became an easy butt for smart young intellectuals who were 
unable to see beyond his sentimentality. It would, of course, be 
idle to pretend that many of his paintings, including all the more 
notorious, do not suffer from this peculiarly Victorian weakness. 
But, as the organisers of this exhibition have been at pains to 
demonstrate, it did not affect all his work. The more ‘direct’ 
studies of animals and birds, the portraits, such as that of Sir 
Walter Scott and the very impressive equestrian portrait of Queen 
Victoria, not to mention the several landscapes, some of which 
challenge comparison with the late Constable and the early Corot, 
are among the most immediately attractive of mid-nineteenth 
century English paintings. And now that they can be seen to- 
gether it is clear that Landseer must be accorded an important 
place in the history of English art. 
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1. An Encampment in Loch Avon, 8} 12} in. (Nicholas Argenti, Esq.). 
2. An Old Man and Dog, on board, 12? x 9} in., signed EL (in mono- 
gram) 1825 (Geoffrey Harmsworth, Esq.). 3. The Duchess of Abercorn 
and her daughter Harriet, 14} < 10} in. (the Executors of the late Earl of 
Lichfield). 4. Queen Victoria and the Duke of Wellington reviewing the 
Life Guards, 22 x 34 in. (H. A. J. Silley, Esq.). 5. Dead Ptarmigan, 18} 
x 234 in. (Henry P. MclIlhenny, Esq.). 6. Brazilian Monkeys, 144 X 
174 in. (Her Majesty the Queen: Balmoral). 7. Sketch Portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, 24 x 20 in. (The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool). 


paves 2 
i 


International 
Saleroom 


1. Rare Hawaiian bone female figure, 2} in. £780 (Sotheby’s). 2. A Fisher- 
man’s Family, by Winslow Homer, signed and dated, 13}? x 18} in. £5,600 
(Sotheby’s). 3. Mogul, 33 in. high, jade drinking cup, sixteenth/seven- 
teenth century. £1,100 (Sotheby’s). 4. Group of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia, by J. J. Kandler, 9} in. high (Christie’s). 5. Figure of a peasant, 5} 
in. high, by J. J. Kandler. £945 (Christie’s). 6. Chelsea chinoiserie group, 
7 in. high, red anchor mark. £1,250 (Sotheby’s). 
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International 
Saleroom 


7. George II helmet-shaped ewer, 13 in. high, by David Willaume, Jnr., 1744. 
£950 (Christie’s). 8. Louis XV marquetry table 4 ouvrage in the style of 


J. B. Fromageau, 18} in. wide. £1,050 (Christie’s). 9. John, Duke of Lauder- 
dale, by Samuel Cooper, signed with monogram and dated 1664. Bought by 
Messrs. Leggatt Brothers on behalf of the National Portrait Gallery for 
£2,100 (Christie’s). 10. Carved spinach green jade brushpot, 5} in. high, 
K‘ang Hsi. £2,900 (Sotheby’s). 11. Ruby and diamond necklace. £4,400 
(Christie’s). 12. Lambeth Delft charger, 18} in. £2,500 (Sotheby’s). 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S. 1. From the 
Gulistin of Sa’di, written in Herat in 1500, 
with eight large miniatures attributed to 
Bihzad: Western and Oriental MSS. on 
April 11th. 2. Bronze figure of a bull, 17th 
cent., 13? in. high, 16} in. long: March 17th. 
3- Rare Capodimonte group of rabbit 
catchers, 64 in. high (Blohm Collection): 
April 23rd and 24th. 


Forthcoming 


Sales 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S. 1. Early (John Coney, Boston, b. 1700) 
unrecorded American sugar-box, 7} in. wide: March 15th. 2. 
Portrait of Isabella Curwen, 96 x 59 in., by George Romney. 3. View 
of Valle Crucis Abbey, watercolour, 25} < 39 in., by Paul Sandby. 
Nos. 2 & 3: March 24th. 
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IN, in 1755, Peter Parisot, a naturalised Frenchmen, 

tised at his tapestry manufactory at Fulham, backs 

: chairs depicting flowers, parrots, fruit and a landskip 

manner of those made at the Gobelins, he was bringing to 

on of the nobility and gentry something which had 

demand in France for many years. In his catalogue of 

sods for sale, Parisot listed many of these tapestry covers for 

reens, etc; and we may be certain that he did not embark 

e of production without prior knowledge of its success 

obelins. For various reasons, however, tapestry manu- 

e in England petered out. So that when a few years later the 

of Coventry decided he wanted a tapestry room with tapes- 

hairs to match, for Croome Court, it was to the Gobelins that 

e turned; as did milords Foley, Tynley, Richmond, Bridgeman, 

land, and other wealthy Englishmen. Having stated their 

ds, those Englishmen who ordered tapestry chair coverings 

oubtedly were shown the register containing the names of 

hers who had ordered these coverings. That these included the 

egent, Mme de Pompadour and the Directeur des Batiments du 
Roi, is sufficient comment. 


_ From the time of its founding by Colbert and Le Brun in 1662, 
up to about the year 1700, the Manufacture Royale des Meubles de 
la Couronne, later known as the Gobelins, produced all kinds of 


- furnishings for the Crown. But in the eighteenth century only 
" tapestry was produced. A few years prior to 1700 a shortage of 


_ orders for Crown furnishings had forced this manufactory to close 
: 


its doors for a while. It was during this period, incidentally, that 


~ the Rouen Parlement ordered an ameublement complet consisting of 


a tenture and a series of tapestry covers for banquettes. Presumably, 
finding the Gobelins closed down, this order was given to the 


- manufactory at Beauvais. A banquette is a long stool or bench; a 


stool to seat one person was called a tabouret. Stools were much 
more in evidence in those days than they were later in the eight- 


— eenth century. Regular chairs were of course in common use also; 


but in Court circles especially it seems that very few persons rated 


_ achair with a back—all the rest had to make do with a stool, and 


é. 
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considered themselves fortunate to be allowed to sit down. Over 
‘one thousand stools of various kinds were in use at Versailles; 


-many of which, we may be sure, received the attention of the 


‘tapestry weaver. Of course, a good many of those stools were 
‘close stools’ or, as Havard describes them, meubles odorant. 
In the eighteenth century the demand for luxurious furniture 


; 
2 
a 


“was more widespread than it was in the preceding century. This 


was due to the emergence of a wealthy mercantile class. Paris, 


_ instead of Brussels, was now the most important centre of 
_ tapestry manufacture in Europe. Tapestry woven at the Gobelins 
was the finest obtainable; it was also the most expensive. And, 


e Beauvais and Aubusson, these workshops largely depended 


on orders for tapestry for the various royal residences and for 
= . ea) . 
_ presentation by the Crown to ministers of State, foreign potent- 


ates, etc. The director, Robert de Cotte, could therefore hardly be 
expected to tolerate patronage of other manufactories by the 


_ Directeur des Batiments du Roi at the expense of his own establish- 


\ 


ment. Thus when Oppenoorde re-decorated and furnished the 
old Palais Royal for the Regent, the above-mentioned suite of 
tapestry furniture coverings were furnished by the Gobelins as a 
matter of course. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
at the time the Regent’s set of coverings were being woven, the 
director of the Garde at Sceaux ordered a set of tapestries of 
Beauvais. One wonders whether the Duchesse du Maine carried 
her detestation of the Regent to the length of eschewing the 
Gobelins and all its works, while he lived! 

From Maurice Fenaille’s Etat Général de la Manufacture des 
Gobelins we learn that Louis XV’s expensive and disastrous wars 
and consequent exhaustion of the State treasury nearly brought 
about a second closing of the Gobelins in the seventeen-fifties 
through the inability of the entrepreneurs to pay the workers, not 
to mention themselves. The only solution to the problem was 
more private customers. This meant prices would somehow have 
to be brought down to where they could compete with those 
prevailing at Beauvais, the manufactory which at this period was 
getting most of the private trade. Soufflot was now director. — 
Boucher was surinspecteur and principal designer. The Scotsman, 
Neilson, was the cleverest of the entrepreneurs. Neilson’s advocacy 
of the basse lisse loom, as opposed to the haut lisse, finally enabled 
the Gobelins to compete with the lower priced products of its 
chief rival. How profitable this proved to be may be gauged by 
the many orders for sets of tentures and chair coverings en suite 
received from customers in England and other foreign countries 
when peace was restored. At that time the tentures de Boucher were 
very popular—as they had been for almost twenty years prior at 
Beauvais. A series much in demand was that with medallions 
containing allegorical figure subjects after Boucher, also swags of 
flowers, birds, etc. after Jacques, on a figured ground simulating 
crimson damask. These cost a good deal less to make than did the 
hangings with full length figure subjects occupying the entire 
area or field, because only the medallions required the services of 
the top price weavers; the so-called damask background being 
woven by men getting much lower wages. Anyone who has seen 
the Croome Court tapestry room and chairs (No. 5) to match 
(now in the Metropolitan Museum see pp. 109-113) and those at 
Osterley Park will recognize the type. The tapestry on the chairs 
show bunches of flowers ona red ‘damask’ ground like that in the 
tentures. Altogether about a dozen variations with this red damask- 
like background were designed at the Gobelins. Others with a 
white damask-like background were woven also. Another series 
(which was copied at Aubusson), shows similar Boucher medal- 
lions and flower swags on a floral diaper background; the chair 
coverings of this series also were designed by Jacques. 

At another State subsidized tapestry manufactory located at 
Chaillot, and known as the Savonnerie, a velvet pile tapestry was 
made. Carpets were its principal line; although wall hangings and 
chair and sofa coverings were made also. Very few of these chair 
coverings have survived, and this is not surprising since this kind 
of tapestry, although admirably suitable as wall hangings, quickly 
wore out when applied to furniture. By this cut pile technique, 
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I (left above). Armchair in Aubusson tapestry, c. 1720. The Metropolitan Museum. 
2 (below). Sofa in Gobelins tapestry designed by Claude Audran and J-B. Oudry, c. 
1725-30. J. Paul Getty Museum. 3 (right above). Armchair in Beauvais tapestry after 
a design by Juste-Auréle Meissonier, c. 1740. The Metropolitan Museum. 


es 


rin, circa 1720. The George Blumenthal 

tained a four-fold screen in Savonnerie tapestry 

€ same time as the above-mentioned chair and sofa 

verings. These all depict subjects from La Fontaine’s fables in 

lions surrounded by flowers, etc., after designs of Jean- 

i y- This pile tapestry, however, didnot long continue 

at is, so far as its application to furniture is concerned 

this factory then produced carpets almost exclusively. 

twenty years was to elapse before Oudry assumed the 

title of Inspecteur at the Gobelins; but we know that much 

in his career he had furnished this establishment with 

for hangings and furniture covers. On these occasions we 

his name linked with that of another prominent designer— 

Je Audran. The set of Gobelins tapestry furniture in the 

Louvre, the Gustave de Rothschild canapé, and a settee in the Jean 
Paul Getty Museum (No. 2), are said to be characteristic. 


_ Despite its title of Manufacture Royale, Beauvais was a private 
rprise—as was Aubusson. Though this factory did receive 
ers for tapestry from the Crown, its main revenue was 

erived from its private customers. When Oudry replaced 
Duplessis in 1726 as chief painter, and later became director, 
Beauvais became second to none in quality of production and 
lume of output. The most popular of all Oudry’s designs, the 

| Fables of La Fontaine, were admirably suited to chairs and sofas, 
_and sets were ordered repeatedly throughout the century. Next in 
_ popularity was his Verdures avec Oiseaux (No. 4); these also were 
| continuously produced in one form or another, besides being 
copied by other factories. When Boucher became chief painter, 
_ sets of chairs were woven showing one or two figures of deities, 
nymphs, etc., and which were intended to accompany hangings 
such as his Histoire de Psyche series, also his Amours des Dieux 
series. A set of twelve armchairs and sofa en suite with a set of 

_ Amours des Dieux tentures was made for Prince d’Esterhasy in 1749. 
More frequently ordered, however, and undoubtedly more suited 

_ to chair coverings were the bouquets of flowers after designs of 
Jacques, already mentioned in connection with the Gobelins. But 
whether the hangings were Boucher’s Les Fétes Italiennes, his La 

Noble Pastorale, or some other series, these chairs with simple 

floral designs were never out of place. A set of Amours des Dieux 

hangings with sofa and twelve armchairs en suite was ordered by 
_ the Baron de Thiers in 1754. The tapestry on the chairs showed 
- floral designs. 


_ Besides insisting on greater material comfort, people in 
_ eighteenth-century French social circles insisted that these be 
_ provided in settings as pleasant and amusing as art could make 
them and what more pleasant than flowers. In ormolu and carving 
they trailed over the surfaces of furniture and boiseries; were 
depicted on porcelain; blossomed on lighting fixtures; and were 
_ nowhere more in evidence than in the tapestry which covered the 
walls, chairs and sofas of the well-to-do. But, unlike the floral 
- conceits of Le Brun, Mansart, Du Cerceau and others of those 
_ earlier times, there is nothing of constraint and heavy formality 
about these flowers. On the contrary, the artists-designers 
Monnoyer, Bérain, Desportes, Duplessis, Audran and Jacques 
have approximated nature. In wall hangings the Don Quixote 
scenes are vignetted among garlands and clusters of flowers; 
the Tentures des Chinois present the Orient as a kind of pastoral 

_ paradise; the gods, nymphs and other classical heroes are by 
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other hand, subjects consisting only of figures, s 
Amusements de la Campagne series after Casanova, were attempted 
on chair coverings, the results were not so satisfactory. Towards 
the end of the century, the trend to neo-classicism in decoration 
imposed less freedom and greater conventionality on the various 
floral schemes for furniture tapestry, augmented to a certain 


extent by the vogue of the caught-up drapery motif. 


Tapestry produced at Aubusson in the first half of the eighteenth 
century is usually much more woolly than that made at the 
Gobelins and at Beauvais. Later on, the weavers used more silk in 
their products; and by the time the workshops were turning out 
furniture coverings such as the suite of chairs and sofa (No. 6) 
made for the chateau of Annonay to the order of the Comte de 
Montgolfier, a good deal of the difference between this factory’s 
products and those of other factories had disappeared. Tapestry 
with this floral diaper background and flower festooned medal- 
lions originated with Boucher and Jacques at the Gobelins. In the 
Montgolfier suite of furniture tapestry, however, Oudry bird 
subjects have been substituted for the Boucher figure subjects. 
The several manufactories made use of each others’ designs and 
this is understandable when one considers how inter-related they 
were. The directors would move from one to the other—as would 
the designers and work-shop managers. Boucher, after being 
associated for years with Beauvais, became Surinspecteur at the 
Gobelins. In the latter half of the century, certain of the products 
of the Beauvais workshops were inventoried as bon pour Aubusson. 
In 1731, the painter Du Mons was officially attached to Aubusson 
where he remained until 1755, when he moved on to Beauvais, 
and so on. 


That this inter-relationship of managerial and artistic ability 
was reflected in the products of these manufactories was only 
natural. A line of activity found to be successful at one establish- 
ment, would soon find devotees at another. This holds true for 
production of furniture tapestry as well as wall hangings. As 
regards furniture tapestry, it is sometimes averred that the demand 
for it became such that needlework was largely displaced by it 
from about the middle of the century onwards. This is not true. 
Throughout the seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth, proficiency at needlework was considered an import- 
ant part of a young lady’s education. Most of us have heard how 
Mme de Maintenon in her later years devoted a good deal of her 
energies to the education of daughters of officers killed in the 
wars, at St. Cyr. And how instruction in needlework was carried 
to a degree of excellence that has never been surpassed. The 
sequestered lives lived by most gentlewomen—especially in the 
provinces—allowed plenty of leisure for pursuing this art as 
evidenced by the many needlework chair coverings dating from 
that period which have survived to the present day. In the latter 
part of the century, however, it seems that gentlewomen found 
other things to occupy their leisure hours—that is, judging by the 
scarcity of needlework chair coverings dating from the seventeen- 
seventies and later. Production of tapestry chair coverings, how- 
ever, increased as the century progressed; and proof that this 
increase had nothing to do with the decline in needlework chair 
coverings is found in the virtual disappearance of needlework on 
English chairs dating from the seventeen-seventies and later, even 
though tapestry manufacture had long since petered out in 
England. 
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The tapestry manufactory at Lille, second only to the one at 
Beauvais, seems to have looked more to Brussels for inspiration; 
from wekien source it also drew most of its personnel. Under the 
management of Guillaume Werniers, and later of his widow, the 
standard of workmanship was high. But Lille, like Nancy, 
Felletin and some other provincial ateliers did not survive the 
eighteenth century. Aubusson prospered as the century advanced. 
In the seventeen-cighties and nineties its output of tapestry for the 
backs and seats of chairs, sofas, etc. exceeded that of Beauvais and 
the Gobelins—that is, judging by the large number one encounters 
today. Just how extensive was the production of tapestry furni- 
ture coverings compared with the total output of the tapestry 
manufactories is a question which is partly answered by M. Jules 
Badin’s researches which he published in 1909. Those admittedly 
incomplete accounts give particulars regarding the manufacture 
and sale at Beauvais of tapestry between the years 1723 and 1793. 
These comprised some thirty-eight different series—the number 
of pieces in each series varying from four to ten. Some series were 
woven only once; others were woven again and again. During 
this same period tapestry coverings for over one thousand seven 
hundred chairs and sofas were woven at this same factory. Of 
thirty-one sets of hangings ordered by the Crown, nineteen were 
accompanied by sets of tapestry furniture coverings en suite. As 
for the total output of furniture tapestry of the three principal 
manufactories in the eighteenth century, it is evident that cover- 
ings for several thousand chairs and sofas were made, mostly in 
sets of six or eight and a sofa. 

A factor which made for greater production of tapestry 
furniture upholstery in the early years of the eighteenth century 
was the trend towards more physical comfort in seating arrange- 
ments. In the final two decades of the preceding century a great 
many chairs had caned backs, and sometimes caned seats also. 
With this increasing emphasis on material comfort this type of 
chair gradually gave way to chairs with stuffed or cushioned backs 
and seats; sofas likewise. Of course, chairs with caned backs and 
seats were manufactured all throughout the eighteenth century, 
but on nothing like the scale of those earlier years. Incidentally, it 
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is sometimes asserted that the transition to less formal styles in 
furniture design, and emphasis on physical comfort was largely 
due to the ascendancy of women in social life. The logical reply 
to such assertions is that women have been just as prominent, 
socially and otherwise, in periods prior to the eighteenth century 
—that of Henri Quatre and Charles II to name but two. Surely no 
one would claim that the material comforts of such persons as 
Diane de Poitiers and Gabrielle D’Estrées were matters of less 
concern than those of the Duchesse du Maine and the Marquise de 
Lambert. Moreover, the ascendancy of women in French social 
life was never greater than in the days of Mme Recamier. Yet this 
did not deter those arbitors of taste, Percier and Fontaine, from 
inflicting on society the cumbersome, angular and decidedly 
uncomfortable chairs and sofas we call Empire. Even when the 
Empress Josephine, at the Tuileries, begged for ‘des belles 
boiseries dorées, sculptées et peintes en gris’, Percier and Fontaine 
would have none of this and insisted on installing the ultra-formal 
and theatrical type of interiors we find in their published works. 

But if women, no matter how socially prominent, had little to 
do with the change to less formal and more comfortable chairs 
and sofas in the early years of the eighteenth century, then it is 
legitimate to ask how this change came about. In Paris Furniture by 
the Master Ebénistes, the writer said that the height of gentlemen’s 
wigs had something to do with it. For years Frenchmen had given 


divided allegiance to the tragedies of Corneille and Racine on the 
one hand, and to the comedies and Contes of Moliére and La 
Fontaine on the other. And, whereas the former had made them 
self-conscious, the latter had allowed them to relax. Moliére had 
ridiculed the pretences and prejudices of his day; La Fontaine had 
preached sensuality. Neither of these men still lived, but the 
philosophy expressed in their works was not without its effect on 
social conventions. By the opening years of the eighteenth century, 
people in polite society held that physical comfort was essential to 
physical relaxation. This point of view was reflected in the fauteuil 
with its comfortably cushioned back and seat. It was also reflected 
in the diminishing popularity of gentlemen’s tall wigs. Speaking 
of gentlemen’s wigs, reminds us that certain articles of furniture 
which nowadays are regarded as being for feminine use exclusive- 
ly, were in those days used as much by gentlemen as by ladies. The 
fauteuil a poudrer was one such article; and of course the poudreuse 
was another. As for the chaise-longue, gout, that fashionable 
malady of the eighteenth century, rendered it an article of the 
first importance in any gentleman’s reckoning. 

Periodically, collections of eighteenth-century French furniture 
appear in the sales rooms, and almost every such collection contains 
its suite of tapestry covered chairs and sofa. Somehow these have 
survived the wear and tear which is the fate of most furniture 
upholstery. Twenty of thirty years of wear usually was the most 


4 (above, facing page). Sofa in Beauvais tapestry after a design by J-B. Oudry, c. 1755-60. A. Hamilton Rice Collection. 


5 (below, facing). Adam armchair in Gobelins tapestry designed by Jacques, c. 1765. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


6 (below). Sofa in Aubusson tapestry after designs by J-B. Oudry and Jacques, c. 1770. Georges Lurcy Collection. 


7 (left). Side chair, one of a set of four, in Beauvais tapestry, c. 1775-80. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Ohio. 8 (left, below). Armchair in Beauvais tapestry, probably 
woven after a design by Jean-Démosthéne Dugourc, c. 1785. Messrs. French & Co. 
9 (right). Sofa in Aubusson tapestry woven after a design by Jean-Baptiste Huet, c. 
1790. Private Collection. 


these tapestry chair coverings would stand, after which they 
would either be replaced with new tapestry, or some other kind 
of material was substituted. Wall tapestries, on the other hand, for 
obvious reasons, did not wear out. Consequently, a much greater 
number of these have survived than is the case with furniture 
coverings. This has given rise to the erroneous belief that French 
chairs, etc., were seldom covered with tapestry in the eighteenth 
century. That this point of view cannot be taken seriously goes 
without saying. All the more surprising, therefore, is the statement 
in the introduction to the catalogue of a well-known publicly 
owned collection of French furniture, that ‘tapestry was rarely 
made for this purpose (upholstering of furniture) during the 
eighteenth century’. The absence of tapestry on a great number of 
French chairs and sofas—particularly those dating from the first 
half of the century—is partly explained by the frequency with 
which people of fashion in those days changed the décor of their 
houses. Chairs discarded in favour of a new s.yle would as likely 
as not fall into the hands of people unable to afford expensive 
tapestry, but gentlefolk nonetheless. Thus, when the coverings 
wore out, the ladies of the household would replace it with needle- 
work. The frequency with which one comes across chairs so 
covered would seem to support this assumption. 

Nowadays, one sometimes comes across a chair or sofa whose 
tapestry seems out of harmony with the frame, that is, the colour 
seems wrong. This is because the colour of the frame has been 
changed from what it was originally. When a set of tapestry chair 
coverings were woven, the colour scheme of the salon they were 
intended for would be taken into consideration. This would 
determine not only the colour of the tapestry but of the chair 
frame also. Thus when the colour of the frame is changed, the 
harmony between frame and tapestry is broken. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, gilt furniture was considered a mark of 
gentility; and just as today many chairs are given a coat of the 
popular French grey paint, so at that time many chairs were given a 
coat of gilding. In cases where chairs so treated have been restored 
to their original condition, this lack of harmony has disappeared. 
Moreover, the demand for French furniture has resulted in a large 
number of eighteenth-century chairs and sofas being retrieved 
from obscure surroundings and re-covered with Aubusson or 
Beauvais tapestry after les modeles de Monnoyer, de Desportes, 
d’ Oudry et de Leprince, etc. This also has given rise to misconception 
regarding tapestry-covered French furniture. 

Although tapestry was a luxury only the rich could afford, it 
cost a good deal less than what was charged by the fondeurs- 
ciseleurs (workers in gilt-bronze) and the marquetry workers, for 
lighting apparatus, ornaments, furniture, etc., and by the manu- 
facturers of fine porcelain. Generally speaking, the tapestry 

‘manufacturers’ biggest single expense item was the sum charged 
by the artist for furnishing the painting or cartoon from which 
the weavers worked. After the cartoon was secured, the work was 
done by craftsmen under the supervision of an entrepreneur or 
work-shop manager; the craftsmen receiving about ten livres per 
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week (the livre was roughly equivalent to the franc). Production 
of fine ormolu lighting fixtures, clock cases, door locks, and 
mounts for furniture required the services of talented artist- 
craftsmen at every stage of the work: likewise marquetry cabinet- 
work and fine porcelain. A wage of ten livres per week would 
have been indignantly rejected by any of these men. According to 
the records of the manufactory at Beauvais, the price of chair 
coverings in the second half of the eighteenth century ranged from 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty livres; sofa coverings, three 
hundred to four hundred and fifty livres, depending on design. A 
meuble pour aller avec la tenture de I’ Iliade d’ Homére consisting of 
twelve fauteuils and sopha cost twelve hundred livres. Eight 
fauteuils and sopha to accompany a set of tentures of Des Chinois 
cost eight hundred and eighty livres. Eight fauteuils and sopha to 
go with a set of Des Jeux Russiens tentures cost fifteen hundred 
ivres. Prices at the Gobelins prior to the seventeen-fifties were 
higher. Afterwards, they were brought down by Soufflot to 
somewhere near the level of those charged at Beauvais. Those 
charged at Aubusson were lower up to about the seventeen- 
seventies because hardly any silk was used. In the final decades of 
the century this manufactory became very prosperous, quality 
improved greatly, and prices rose to the level of those elsewhere. 

An indication of the effect on the purchasing power of the franc 
wrought by Napoleon’s expensive wars is to be found in the 
prices charged for chair coverings in the year 1812. The following 
are some: canapé 1200 francs; armchair 420 francs; side chair 200 
francs; tabouret 200 francs; banquette 650 francs; ployant (folding 
stool) 200 francs. As for wall hangings, these varied greatly in 
price depending on type of subject and the amount of silk used. In 
1727 the chancelier Chauvelin paid 11,500 livres for six pieces of 
Les Chasses Nouvelles series after Oudry. And in 1753 the celebrat- 


ed Mme Geoffrin purchased for her house in the rue Saint-Honoré 
five hangings of the Les Fétes Italiennes series after Boucher, each 
consisting of eighteen square ells, and which cost her 8,000 livres. 
On the other hand, 23,999 livres was paid for a pair of ormolu and 
porphyry tables by Gouthiére, at the Duc d’ Aumont’s sale in 1782 
and 19,580 livres for a somewhat similar pair. Compared with 
these figures the price charged for tapestry was not high. 
However, if in the eighteenth century tapestry was a luxury 
only the rich could afford, in the decades immediately prior to and 
following the First World War, it was something for millionaires 
only—that is, judging by what was paid for it at some of the 
auction sales. For example: at the Jacques Doucet sale in Paris in 
June, 1912, one hundred and eighty thousand francs was bid for 
six gilt armchairs in tapestry. Atthe William Salomon sale in New 
York in January 1928, forty-five thousand dollars was bid for six 
tapestry armchairs (No. 8) and a sofa; while at the Judge Garry 
sale the same year, sixty thousand dollars was paid for a tapestry 
suite consisting of ten armchairs and a sofa. The fact that the 
frames of the Salomon chairs and sofa were not of the period 
shows that it was the tapestry which was the main attraction. 
To-day, interestingly enough, the value of French chairs is higher 
than it ever was; but there is not much demand for the tapestry 
coverings. As a result, many a set of these coverings reposes in 
moth balls against the day when taste is again drawn to them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maurice Fenaille, Etat Général de la Manu- 
facture des Gobelins (Paris, 1903]; W. G. Thompson, History of 
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series de Beauvais [Paris, 1909]; Heinrich Gébel, Die Wandteppiche, 
etc., etc. [Leipzig, 1928]; Charles Packer, Paris Furniture by the 
Master Ebénistes, (Newport, Mon., 1956). 
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‘The Connoisseur 1n America 


French Art Stirs America 


Soe by the French Government, 
the finest exhibition of French seventeenth- 
century art ever seen in the United States is being 
offered this season in several cities. Entitled ‘The 
Splendid Century’, it opened at the National 
Gallery in Washington prior to showings at the 
Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art and the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. The selections 
comprise a hundred and sixty-six paintings, 
sculptures, drawings and tapestries lent from 
French museums and churches. Many of the 
chief masters represented in the show—La Tour, 
the Le Nains, Poussin, Claude, Rigaud, Le Brun, 


Philippe de Champaigne—have, of course, long 
been well-known in the United States through 
fine works in American collections. However, 
French seventeenth-century painting and sculp- 
ture have been out of fashion, indeed neglected, 
for several generations. The result is that this ex- 
tensive cavalcade of French examples strikes us 
with surprise and leaves us stirred with unex- 
pected admiration. A number of the lesser artists 
represented—Vignon, Leclerc, the Tassels, Pierre 
Patel pére et fils, and Laurent de la Hyre, etc— 
are scarcely known in the United States, though 
they are now clearly seen to be wonderfully 
gifted, well skilled painters and sculptors. Art 
lovers everywhere will be glad to learn that a 


Georges de la Tour. St. Joseph and the Angel, canvas, 363 < 31% in. Lent by the Musée de Nantes to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for ‘The Splendid Century’. See first story above. 
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first rate catalogue of the exhibition has been 
published. Its scores of illustrations, full-length 
foreword by Theodore Rousseau, and scholarly 
little study of each artist presented excellently 
serves as an introduction to the art of the period. 

Seventeenth-century French art was preceded 
by the dazzle of the Renaissance, and followed by 
the serene charm of eighteenth-century neo- 
classical painting and sculpture. In consequence 
it has long been overshadowed. Today the re- 
vival of interest in it reminds us that it was an art 
of extraordinary variety. This variety ranges the 
formal grandeur of the Court, the picturesque 
naturalism of the peasant, the baroque restlessness 
of stylish intellectuals, the naive classicism of 
Poussin, the humanity of Le Nain, the dramatic 
force of Caravaggio, and other vigorous points 
of approach, There are common denominators 
in this seventeenth-century variety. The over- 
arching character of the art is vitality, splendour, 
the supremacy of reason above passion, and skill 
born of thorough technical training. Nicolas 
Poussin, whose genius dominated the art of the 
seventeenth century, is well represented in the 
exhibition, a number of his astonishingly modern 
drawings as well as several of his classical paint- 
ings adequately reflecting the different facets of 
his mind. There are several paintings by the 
recently rediscovered master, Georges de la 
Tour, whose ‘night-light’ pictures have suddenly 
become priceless. Five finely typical landscapes 
by the forerunner of impressionist painting, 
Claude Lorrain, were included. Philippe de 
Champaigne, whose peculiarly French classicism 
combines the brilliant ‘correctness’ of the Court, 
with artistic austerity, and warmth of religious 
feeling, was vividly represented: also the King’s 
official painter-decorator, Charles Le Brun; the 
royal portraitist, Hyacinthe Rigaud; and those 
cordial masters of realistic genre, the brothers Le 
Nain. As a whole, ‘The Splendid Century’ 
proves an exhibition of such exceptional value 
that many Americans studying it wished it 
might be kept in the United States for several 
years and sent on a tour of all our major cities. 


Golden Age of Philadelphia 


TWELVE new galleries, creating a great wing 
entirely devoted to the arts of the Renaissance 
in Europe, have been opened in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. It is the fourth wing constructed 
by the Museum within four years—Renaissance, 
Oriental, Decorative Arts, Tibetan and Nepalese. 
This proud record has been set by the city fathers 
with capital funds allotted by the City Planning 
Commission and voted by City Council. A 
vast wealth of art objects, most of them hereto- 
fore held in storage, magnificently dresses the 
new wing. The dozen galleries offer the visitor a 
considerable pageant of the Renaissance as it un- 
folded in fifteenth/sixteenth-century Italy and 


swept into France, Holland, Germany, England, 
and Spain, transforming everything it touched— 
art, literature, music, commerce, human society 
—from mediaeval to modern concepts. 

The central section of the wing is a splendid 
stone court constructed to house several monu- 
mental treasures, chief among them a Burgun- 
dian choir screen of carved alabaster and poly- 
chrome marble, made in 1536-1538 for the 
chapel of the French Chateau de Pagny, near 
Dijon. In this stone hall an air of harmony greets 
the visitor since all the objects so gathered there 
are French and date from the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The objects include architec- 
tural elements, such as installed portals, free- 
standing columns—also bas-reliefs and sculpture 
in the round, paintings, tapestries, and massive 
furniture, some of the latter magnificently carved. 

Adjoining the central court are two smaller 
galleries decorated with objects dating from the 
last half of the sixteenth century. Most of these 
are French. Others give the origin of the Italian 
Renaissance style. Perhaps an idea of what 
treasures are contained in these three galleries 
may be gained by mention of a few. 

The sculpture includes a glorious late Gothic- 
early Renaissance stone statue of the Madonna 
and Child from the Pagny Chapel. It is French 
carved under Italian influence, but with an 
enframement carved by Spaniards, thereby 
testifying that Spanish workmen were brought 
to Burgundy (as elsewhere in France) to assist 
in extensive art projects. The furniture includes a 
special group of ornately carved pieces—a table, 
two cabinets, a jewel chest, and a section of a 
door—in the celebrated style of Hugues Sambin. 
Among the paintings is a gilt and polychromed 
retable from Antwerp (1530-1535) now known 
to have been the original altarpiece in the Pagny 
Chapel. Long lost, it happened to be acquired 
years ago by the Philadelphia Museum, on its 
merit. Recently it was identified by a stroke of 
scholarship, and is now reunited with the choir 
screen and other architectural elements that 
formed its original setting. 

Opening out from the three French galleries 
are eight other Renaissance galleries given over 
to the arts of other countries. These also are in- 
stalled with architectural elements of the period 


(Above). Laurent de la Hyre. The Adoration of the Shepherds, canvas, 45} < 118} in. (Musée de Rouen). 


(Below). Nicholas Poussin. The Massacre of the Innocents, pen and brown ink, brown wash, 5} x 6} in. 
(Musée de Lille). Two more French loans to ‘The Splendid Century’ exhibition. 
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such as stone doorways, windows. chimney- 
pieces, beamed ceilings, wooden panellings, and 
mouldings. Many of them are works of the 
highest quality. Against such backgrounds the 
display of Renaissance paintings, carvings, tapes- 
tries, furniture, and ornaments such as candle- 
sticks, potteries, pewter and sculptural silver are 
set off to happy advantage. The rooms give an 
impression of history and a handsomely artistic 


impression at the same time. There are three 
Italian rooms, a Spanish, a Dutch, a German, and 
English Jacobean and Tudor rooms. Their 
educational and artistic value makes for an 
achievement of which Philadelphians may well 
be proud. Indeed, these years which have seen 
four permanent wings opened in the Museum, 
will be remembered as years of fulfilment, the 


golden age of the Philadelphia Museum. 
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Rajput Painting at Asia House 
RAJPUT painting is at last beginning to be 
appreciated in the United States. To be sure, a 
number of American collectors have been 
gathering choice examples for years. Few of 
these collections, however, have been extensively 
shown in public, except the Denman Ross- 
Coomaraswamy Collection in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston—a collection long ranked as 
the finest assemblage in the Western World but 
recently surpassed by the galaxy developed at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
This season, New York was given its first major 
Rajput painting exhibition, an important event 
staged at Asia House. New York responded with 
delight. The exhibition was selected by the 
esteemed Oriental art scholar, Sherman Lee, 
director of the Cleveland, Ohio, Museum. 
Mr. Lee presented a hundred and ten examples, 
chosen to serve as a concise survey of the art 
from its rise in India in the sixteenth century to 
its decline in the nineteenth. Its two-fold first 
flowering in Rajasthan and Malwa (regions 
northwest of Delhi), and its spread northward 
as far as the Punjab Hills were tellingly set forth. 
Spectators found themselves able to gain in 
the brief course of an hour a very real notion of 
the art: how it sprang from Mughal painting 
and Persian manuscript illuminations; how it 
retained these basic traditions for three centuries, 
adding all the while the influence of Indian 
mediaeval art; and how these aspects combined 
to produce both an individual style and a good 
bit of fresh subject matter. The style might be 
summed up in a phrase as colour patterning. 

Rajput painting—a term invented by Coom- 
araswamy—was created for the pleasure of the 
Rajput princes of northern India. Both sacred 
and secular subjects were undertaken. Scenes and 
episodes directly or symbolically illustrating 
Hindu religious literature, such as the legend of 
Krishna, were often used. Again, mythological 
themes were employed. Historical material also 
appears: episodes in the lives of mortals—a 
King’s adventures, or the love-yearnings of a 
prince. Some contemporary description was 
also employed, descriptions that valuably record 
Rajput customs of the time—events of the day, 
and palace sports such as hunting rhinoceros 
with a spear, or the shooting of wild animals 
from luxurious pavilions in the woods. 

Sacred or secular, the pictures were kept in 
albums, and painted to be seen in sequence so as 
to tell a full-length story. The size of the pictures 
are the reduced scale of Persian miniature 
painting. Linear colour-drawing—closed forms 
filled with colours—characterizes them much 
as in Persian painting. However, the colours are 
usually brighter and bolder than Persian; the 
interlocked designs more direct, stronger; the 
jewel-like effect less delicate, richer. Many 
naturalistic elements enter Rajput painting: 
vignettes of animals, flowers, landscape, archi- 
tecture, etc. Yet the aim of the artist is not to 
describe nature but to paint an idea. The different 
colours and colour schemes as well as the varied 
patternings, are chosen to express the mood of 
the idea; in short, to help convey the thought. 
All these Oriental particulars touch us warmly 
today because they have now been Westernized 
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(Above). Antique silver tea set by Paul Revere, 
1797, the gift of Mr. & Mrs. James Ford Bell to 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. (Below). Brought 
from the vaults of the Walters Art Gallery from 
a fine selection of Chinese ormolu-mounted 
porcelain: a pair of Ch‘ing turquoise vases and 
covers. See ‘Vases Mounted in Ormolu’. 
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for us by modern painters and have become 
familiar to us as devices used by modernists to 
escape Western academic conventions. The 
parallel with Western modern painting is fre- 
quent. For example, Rajput painting gives up 
‘reality’ for the conceptual, which is to say, an 
aspect of the abstract. Its brilliant colour pattern- 
ings call to mind the similar conceptions of 
Gauguin, of Rousseau le douanier, of Chagall 
when Chagall’s colour design is crisp. Sundry 
other technical devices in Rajput painting crop 
up in works by Matisse, Picasso, Emil Nolde 
et al, Thanks to Mr. Lee’s discriminating prepara- 
tion of the exhibition, it not only traced the 
development of Rajput painting but brought 
together so many great examples that a larger 
number of American collectors may now be 
attracted to the field, together with a wider 
public. So fine a show ‘makes history’. 


Unique Paul Revere Tea Set 


THE most complete silver tea set now surviving 
from the eighteenth-century work of the Boston 
patriot, Paul Revere, has been given to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts by two staunch 
friends of the Museum, Mr. and Mrs. James 


Ford Bell. The occasion was the reopening of the 
carly American rooms from Charleston, South 
Carolina, refurbished by a gift from the Bells. 
The extraordinary tea set by Revere adds a new 
distinction to the already notable holdings of the 
Minneapolis Institute in the field of early Ameri- 
can silver. 

Paul Revere’s ledger, under date of 17th 
April, 1797, gives us a detailed entry of the 
pieces in this tea set. Noting that the set was 
made for John Templeton, the list describes 
them: an oval-shaped tea pot with fluted sides; 
a stand for the pot; a tea caddy of the same shape, 
with lock and key; a stand for the caddy; a 
helmet-shaped cream jug; a large urn-shaped 
sugar dish; a pair of sugar tongs. Another entry 
tells us that Revere at the same time made for 
this client a punch strainer with scrolled handles, 
the bow] pierced in a floral pattern. The strainer 
also was given to the Minneapolis Institute. Fur- 
ther records tell us that these pieces were John 
Templeton’s marriage silver; that he took the 
set with him when he went from Boston to 
Georgetown, Virginia; and that in later genera- 
tions the different pieces were inherited by 
various descendants, and came to be scattered 
from Baltimore to Montana. They were re- 
assembled in recent years. 

This tea set is finely representative of Revere’s 
work in the classical style: indeed, of the classical 
style of several Boston silversmiths at the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century; for others were following the new 
‘federal’ style as closely as Revere. The major 
pieces show matching decoration—with covers 
ending in pine-cone finials; the fluted sides 
engraved with horizontal bands of delicate 
bright-cut patterns, and swags of tasselled 
drapery in the Adam taste. The sugar dish, its 
form inspired by the Roman funerary urn, is 
unusually handsome as to size. It and the cream 
jug are raised on footed bowls that rest on square 
bases. The bright-cut sugar tongs end in shell 
grips, a motif pleasantly repeated in a scallop 
shell for measuring out the tea. The superb 
gift is the first to be made in the regime of the 
new director of the Minneapolis Institute, Carl 
Weinhardt, Jr. 


New Hampshire Maple Chest-on-Chest 


THE representative collection of early American 
furniture owned by the Currier Gallery in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, has been aug- 
mented by the addition of an unusual eighteenth- 
century New England chest-on-chest with a 
block-front lower section. Block-front furniture, 
an American development (and forcefully 
graceful), is hard to come by nowadays. This 
example is doubly rare because the wood is not 
mahogany, as was the custom. It is in maple- 
wood. Mahogany was imported and costly. To 
transport it inland was a further expense. The 
result was that beautiful native woods, such as 
maple and cherry, were much used by American 
furniture makers in towns away from seaports. 
Such woods were especially popular for small 
furniture, though large-size pieces—highboys, 
secretaries, chest-on-chests—were rather numer- 
ous. The maple chest-on-chest acquired for 
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(Above and left below). Twelve new galleries, of which this French Renaissance period Hall is one, 
have been opened at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. (Right above). A recent addition to the 
American furniture at the Currier Gallery, Manchester, New Hampshire: a maple chest-on-chest, 
¢. 1780. (Below right). To foster the current taste in the United States for Rajput painting the 
American Asia Society,has staged a display of such work. This Ladies Hunting from a Pavilion, late 
eighteenth century, from Cleveland, was one of the works seen. 
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Embroidered picture, ‘The Fishing Lady’, New 
England work of c. 1760. Now seen, with other 
New England textiles, at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


Manchester is seven feet tall. Of fine proportions, 
and attractively accented with discreet carving 
this New England Chippendale example dates 
from the second half of the eighteenth century, 
appears to have been made in New Hampshire, 
and may be a work by a member of the Dunlap 
family. The general style reminds us that essen- 
tially Baroque designs lingered in style in the 
provinces of New England even after the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

Block-front furniture seems to have originated 
in Colonial Newport, Rhode Island. Certainly it 
reached its finest examples there in the cabinet- 
work of the Townsend and Goddard clan. 
Neighbouring Connecticut, doubtless due to 
Newport influence, also produced block-fronted 
furniture, perhaps made by cabinetmakers who 
had once worked for the Townsends or God- 
dards. We have discovered a few pieces believed 
to have been made elsewhere—Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, even Philadelphia. Block- 
fronting is usually associated with bracket feet. 
The present example shows cabriole legs with 
claw-and-ball feet. The slightly ovoid ball and 
elongated claw are reminiscent of New Hamp- 
shire Dunlap design. The plain front of the 
upper section of this chest-on-chest is set off by 
fluted and stop-fluted pilasters, and a finely 
carved fan in the central upper drawer, a type of 
fan often found on New Hampshire furniture. 
The graceful broken-arch pediment, dentil 
carved, has ‘pinwheel’ rosettes and urn-and- 
flame finials. Examination of the brasses gives 
evidence that these and their bail handles are 
nearly all original. So are the escutcheons. 


Vases Mounted in Ormolu 


AS if to remind us that decoration was elevated 
to a fine art in eighteenth-century France, the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland, 
has brought from its vaults a superlative collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelain vases mounted in 
French ormolu, together with a few Sévres 
vases similarly adorned. A more aristocratic 
exhibition would be hard to assemble. This 
fashion of embellishing porcelain with gilt- 
bronze began in the later years of Louis XIV 
(d. 1715) and reached its height about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The style came about 
as a result of the high esteem in which Chinese 
porcelains were held, together with the desire of 
French decorators to combine the crisp line and 
hard surface of porcelain with the soft line and 
flowing surface of poured metal. Indeed, to 
create a room in which the furnishings were 
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interspersed with bronze and porcelain orna- 
ments—all the pieces harmonized, each subtly 
balancing the other—was a chief aim of eight- 
eenth-century French interior decorators. The 
size of the porcelains in such a room included 
both large and small, and the bronzes ranged 
from bric-a-brac to sculpture larger-than-life. 

As the Walters exhibition finely indicated, 
vases mounted in gilt-bronze were already rare 
examples of Chinese porcelain. The ormolu 
embellishments were added as mountings for 
jewels. Their designs mainly reflected the rage 
for chinoiserie. However, considerable rococo 
scrollings also occurred and, in the reign of 
Louis XVI, after the rediscovery of ancient 
Rome, neo-classical motives such as festoons of 
flowers, fluttering ribbons, and feathery acan- 
thus foliage were introduced. These lovely for- 
mal or floral designs in gold-bronze lent elegance 
to the porcelains they adorned. A few French- 
men, delighting in the beauty of Sevres porce- 
lain, also ordered fine Sévres vases similarly 
honoured by mounting them in ormolu. A few 
Sévres examples are included in the Walters 
collection. Until today it was little known that 
the Walters Gallery owned such an outstanding 
array of vases mounted in eighteenth-century 
French ormolu. The collection extends to 
eighty examples. They adequately represent the 
variety of ornament undertaken, and the dis- 
tinction the craft achieved as a whole. In fact, 
the collection is considered as one of the most 
important ever assembled. It ranks with the 
famed collection of the Duchess of Montebello 
(sold in Paris under Napoleon III), and the Roths- 
child collection at Waddesdon Manor in 
England. 


Early Boston Embroidery 


AT the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a gallery 
has been set apart for showing textiles made or 
used in New England in the eighteenth and 


early nineteenth centuries. Different aspects of 
the field are to be presented in a series of exhibi- 
tions. The inaugural display is of colour em- 
broideries worked in New England, particularly 
in the Boston area. Later in the season a variety 
of white embroideries worked with linen or 
cotton will be shown, together with fine white 
quiltings in the same materials. Other categories 
will follow. In the first showing most of the 
selections are crewel or worsted yarn embroider- 
ies on ground fabrics of pure linen or linen and 
cotton. The range of examples extends from 
furniture accessories—chair and bench seat- 
covers, bed curtains, bed covers, and hand- 
screens—to costume accompaniments such as 
pocketbooks and petticoat borders, and a variety 
of stitched pictures. No dresses or dress frag- 
ments were included because of the fact that 
while parts of crewel embroidered dresses have 
survived in the Connecticut Valley, no examples 
from the vicinity of Boston are known. The 
reason is genérally supposed to be that city 
women, who could choose their dresses from 
prettily patterned English silk brocades and 
damasks, felt no need to purchase plain material 
and then adorn it with crewels. However, a 
number of silk embroidered dresses have been 
preserved in Boston. A portion of a quite charm- 
ing one was exhibited, also an exquisite silk 
embroidered apron; and two finely worked silk 
stomachers, all dating from about 1750. 

Early American and English silk embroidery 
can scarcely be differentiated. Often the attribu- 
tion must be based only on the provenance of 
the piece. Records inform us that eighteenth- 
century Boston sewing teachers got their em- 
broidery patterns from England. Surviving 
examples show that the design was often modi- 
fied, usually to make it simpler. The degree of 
change in the design seems to have varied in 
each case. No typically American characteristic 
emerged. 
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ANTED—Exeter Plate by Richard Sams, 1771-5. Forward com- 
escription and photo, if possible, with a William Warner, 
. Box as 6, Indiana, U 


OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
ts invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


FOR SALE: Portrait on copper of King George III possibly by 
Benjamin West, painted for an early American Colonial governor. Fine 
_ Condition. V. D. Gordon, Box 201, St. Johns, Ohio, U.S.A. Tel. 
Waynesfield 2486. 
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_ Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 

_ Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


WANTED: pictures, books, barometers, silver, glass, furniture, etc., 
connected with the City of LINCOLN. Box No. 7183. 


_ Paintings and Drawings. Write for illustrated lists. Home and Over- 
seas. Old Hall Gallery Ltd., Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


_ Artist, specialised in making PORTRAITS and REPRODUCTIONS 
_ of OLD MASTERS (oil on canvas), can accept some orders. Box No. 
7182. 


APADANA, Ancient Persian Art. 
trappstr. 47. Tel. 775427. 


Germany: Frankfurt-M, Verren- 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


Louis XV oak panelled room 15 x 18 x 10. Louis XVI oak panelled 
room 20 x 25 x 10. These two fine period rooms including modern 
portions and restorations, are in first class condition and include their 
respective fireplaces—J. P. Saletes, 1440 Towers, Montreal, Canada. 


PRIVATE BUYER wants Tiny Queen Anne walnut stool (16 « 13 
inches or thereabouts). Box No. 7180. 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world, 

promptly, safely and economically. 

Pitt & Scott 

Limited 

1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 

f Telephone: City 6474 

Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No. 7169. 


WANTED—Webb Cameo Glass. Write Lawrence Kalom, Zion, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


Do justice to your finest antiques—with photographs from Wallace 
Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WANTED: Copper molds with animal, fowl, fruit or vegetable tops. 
Bensons, 914 E. 29th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED: Battersea, Bilston enamels—boxes, scent bottles, wine 
labels, plaques. Joseph Heafelin, Detweiller Drive, Peoria, Illinois. 
U.S.A. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 


YOUNG MAN, age 20, great interest in antiques, able to drive, requires 
situation in Antique or Auctioneering business. London Area. Tel: 
RIChmond 3245 or write Box No. 7181. 


CHINESE JADE Chess Set For Sale. Muttonfat and dark, smoky-grey 
nephrite; height of King: 24 in. Ca. 1925. $150.00. James C. Nichols 
Studio, 509 Davis Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FOR SALE: Two framed heraldic panels, 3 ft. « 2 ft. 6 in., painted 
in brilliant enamel on glass. 120 gns. each. Particulars from P. J. D. 
Gamon, Newells, Nr. Horsham, Sussex. 


Collection of CHINESE WRITING ACCESSORIES, eleven pieces, 
including four pieces of Porcelain £25. Chinese glass Snuff Bottle 
painted on inside £5. Seen London. Box No. 7184. 


BINDERS for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Two 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2. 39) inclusive of postage, packing and 
insurance. Extra blocking on the spine ‘January to June 19..’ ‘June to 
December 19. .’ costs an additional ls. 3d. (17 cents) per binder. Order 
from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. 


Register advertisements are $2- 00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES * CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES * JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART » FURNITURE « ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be = 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, | 
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46 x 23 inches ~ 25 inches 


A Selection of fine eighteenth Century 
carved wood and gilt mirrors of the oral ani 
Chippendale and Adam periods. 


8-10 HANS ROAD, LONDON, S. | . TELEPHONE KEN 5266 


46 « 24 inches 55 « 25 inches 


